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LITERATURE. 


Mized Essays. By Matthew Arnold. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


Wuen twenty, or more, years ago Mr. 
Matthew Arnold first named the name of 
Ste.-Beuve, “the master of us all,” there 
were probably not twenty people in Eng- 
land who had ever heard that name, or 
who, if they knew the name, knew what it 
signified. Arnold did not adopt Ste.-Beuve 
as his master and exemplar, but his instinct 
led him at once to the French critic as the 
one judge in whom he found any perception 
of that quality in books in virtue of which 
they are brought within the range of “ liter- 
ature.” Arnold has never practised the 
profession of reviewer ; his reviews of books 
have been quite occasional and exceptional. 
Yet his influence upon the style of periodical 
criticism in England has been very valuable. 

The traditional tone of reviewing in this 
country was that of Warburton in the last 
century, and Christopher North in this. If 
you disliked a man, you abused, defamed, 
libelled him, and called him all the scurri- 
lous names you could muster. If you were 
his friend, you puffed his book with magni- 
loquent epithets of praise. The Irish ferocity 
of the bludgeon-and-tomahawk school was, 
indeed, somewhat toned down by 1850, 
before Matthew Arnold came upon the 
scene. But the notion which the profes- 
sional reviewer still entertained of his busi- 
ness was that he was either to demolish a 
book or to recommend it. The most bril- 
liant reviewer of that period was Macaulay, 
and the barbarous manners of the time are 
stereotyped for us in the two essays in 
which he threw himself upon Milton with 
laudatory rhetoric, and upon Croker with 
withering scorn. 

_ In the innumerable host of amateur critics 
in the present day are still to be found 
ome surviving practitioners of the stick- 
and-horsewhip system, by whom we are 
treated to occasional exhibitions of the ram- 
pant onslaught of the days of Jeffrey and 
lackwood. But a better tone undoubtedly 
Prevails in the best class of periodical, and 
among the influences which have contributed 
tothis improvement not the least has been 
the better way pointed out by Matthew 
Arnold, and his incessant inculcation of it 
Y precept or by example. 

Critics required to be taught two things. 
One, that when a man undertakes to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon a writer’s treatment 
of any subject, the critic ought to have, to 
begin with, a knowledge of the subject at 








least equal to that of the author under re- 
view. This obvious principle, so long un- 
known in this country, English reviewers 
learnt from Germany. The AcaDEMY may 
justly claim the credit of having naturalised 
and established it amongus. The other lesson 
we might have learnt from France, but we 
did not. That we are learning it at all is due 
to Matthew Arnold. There is such a thing, 
in the management of written speech, as 
style, taste, elegance—in a word, form. Of 
the existence of such a thing as style no 
German of this day has any idea. Hence 
German books, valuable as they are in point 
of matter, resemble the Mosaic chaos—a tohu 
and bohu, ‘without form and void.” In 
the materialistic age of England through 
which we have passed, if it can be said to 
be past, the tendency of our books has been 
to neglect form. Some of our most ac- 
credited doctors still maintain the German 
doctrine of “say it anyhow.” Only the 
other day Mr. Frederic Harrison told a 
London audience, with great applause, that 
provided what you said was good, it was 
matter of indifference how it was worded. 
I may observe, by the way, that Frederic 
Harrison is far too knowing to act upon his 
own advice. He has taken care to provide 
himself with, and to keep for his own ex- 
clusive use, one of the most careful, tren- 
chant, lucid styles now written: a style, 
which if it does not always satisfy 
the perceptions of taste, exemplifies the 
most elaborate art of composition. 

What Matthew Arnold has made us begin 
to attend to is something which reaches 
beyond mere style, beyond the syntax or 
wording of our sentences. There is an 
urbane quality, a play of mind for the 
play’s sake, a quality the possession of 
which raised the Athenians to the pre- 
eminence they hold in the annals of ancient 
civilisation, and their hold upon which still 
keeps the French nation at the head of 
civilised Europe. Of this mental quality, 
manners, social intercourse, art, are severally 
expressive. Literature is also an expression 
of the same quality, and one which is become 
far more important than it used to be, 
through the diffusion of the opportunities of 
reading. Many things we may have learnt 
from Matthew Arnold, but this, I think, 
especially: that a book is not merely a 
vehicle of information, but a work of art. 
It should please by its form. It should not 
merely instruct, it should appeal to the 
cultivated humanity which education brings 
out in the reading classes. 

I have said that Matthew Arnold has had 
a large share in the reform of our criticism. 
He has taught the professional reviewer 
that neither praise nor blame, nor yet an im- 
partial mixture of the two, is a sufficient 
discharge of his function. or science a 
critic should have knowledge, and this the 
Germans have taught us. Matthew Arnold 
teaches us that the critic of literature must 
have soul: in the words of Cleveland’s 
epitaph on Ben Jonson— 

“ The soul which answer'd best to all well said 

By others, and which most requital made.” 
Arnold’s influence on the critic has gone 
much beyond the negative influence of re- 
straining him from hitting out. The spread 
of civilisation tends to confine club-law in 





criticism to the Bohemian newspapers. 
Arnold has endeavoured to inspire our 
critics with a new perception, that of refine- 
ment as a quality which should pervade 
writing as well as speech. 

But Arnold’s ambition as a social reformer 
goes much beyond a desire to improve the 
tone of the critical journals. He desires to 
purify and elevate, not only the writers of 
criticism, but the readers. He does not, in 
these essays, appear in the character of a 
national reformer. He does not propound 
ultimate social problems and offer a_ re- 
medial reorganisation of society from top to 
bottom. He assumes society to go on as 
now constituted, and the relation of classes, 
of capital and labour, either to be what it 
now is, or to be somehow arranged by 
economic law. This as it may be. In any 
case there will be people—large classes of 
shopkeeping and business men, and all the 
women—who have not to work, and who have 
leisure. To these perishing souls, destitute 
of all share in the most precious outcome of 
the ages of preparation, is Arnold’s mission. 
He sees the herds of the English middle 
class as they look to a foreign looker-on, . 
one of whom wrote in a French paper :— 
“To understand the success of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey one must be familiar with English 
manners; one must know the mind-deadening in- 
fluence of a narrow Biblism; one must have ex- 
perienced the sense of ennui which the aspect 
and the frequentation of this great division of 
English society produce in others, the want of 
elasticity and the chronic ennut which charac- 
terise this class itself, petrified in a narrow Pro- 
testantism, and in a perpetual reading of the 
Bible.” 

This class, the great middle-class, a class 
which comprehends the whole English na- 
tion between the highest aristocracy on the 
one hand and the peasant and artisan on 
the other, the class by which we are known 
on the Continent as “the vulgar nation,” 
‘in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury entered the prison of Puritanism, and 
had the key turned upon its spirit there for 
two hundred years.” The power of intellect, 
the power of beauty, the power of social life 
and manners, amenity, accomplishment, gen- 
tleness, docility, attractive behaviour, the 
desire for elegance, for grace of life and sur- 
roundings, the effort to please—all these 
things are unknown to our great vulgarian 
herd. Instead of averting his face from the 
unpleasing spectacle, Arnold is smitten with 
a profound pity for this weltering mass of 
prosperous, well-to-do barbarism, and would 
fain raise them out of the slough of mate- 
rialism in which they lie, self-pleasing, well 
content to be where they are. J 

How is this sordid and unintellectual mass 
to be reached? How is an apostle of 
“things of the mind” to find access for a 
new idea to those whose minds are closed 
to all ideas, as such? If by preaching, 
Arnold will preach, and does so most clo- 
quently. But we all know that preaching 
is in vain till the soul is first awakened to a 
sense of its want. And it is characteristic 
of the trading, thriving, calculating class in 
question to be entirely satisfied with itself 
and its form of existence. Its only want is 
more income, and to attire itself with the 
fashions and designations which have be- 
come associated with aristocracy. Its am- 
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bitions are wholly material; moral or religi- 
ous aspiration is unknown to it. Its strong, 
self-reliant, self-asserting quality, the very 
quality which gives it its wealth and mate- 
rial comfort, excludes from it any suspicion 
of its own moral deficiencies. It cannot 
have refinement; for refinement is not a 
possession, but an endeavour, and this class 
knows of no endeavour except after more 
prosperity. 

As far as I see in this volume of Mixed 
Essays, Matthew Arnold has no very hopeful 
remedy to offer for a state of things so de- 
plorable as we all feel this to be. While he 
is painting the misery of this moral apathy, 
this living death, of our well-to-do classes, 
he is striking and stimulating in a way 
which raises him much above those of our 
essayists whose only aim is to weave for us 
a tissue of beautiful words. A distinct 
spiritual aim inspires this volume, urging to 
effort, and pointing to a high ideal. But 
when we enquire into the means of attaining 
this end, I do not find them distinctly 
marked. There may be casual indications, 
but two reforms only are definitely stated as 
means to the desired end. These are 
“equality ” and a good system of secondary 
schools. 

Of these two engines of moral renovation 
“ equality ” is, as Arnold himself points out, 
a result of refinement rather than a cause. 
Or, rather, “‘ equality ” may come in two very 
different ways: it may result from the 
middle class coming within the scope of the 
ideal of character which the refined class 
proposes to itself; or “‘ equality’ may come 
in a democracy, as it has in America, by the 
obliteration of any moral ideal, a social state 
in which the notion we attach to the terms 
“‘ gentleman,” conduct “ becoming a gentle- 
man,” is wanting. 

We have, then, only the other proposal to 

fall back upon—that of a system of second- 
ary schools erected and supported by the 
State. Matthew Arnold, who knows officially 
more about schools than most of us, is cer- 
tainly not less aware than the rest of us of 
the cramping nature of the education given 
in our classical and commercial academies, 
in our colleges for the sons of licensed 
victuallers, for the sons of medical men, and 
other boarding-schools of private adven- 
ture, which owe their existence and adapt 
their instruction to the spirit of commercial 
enterprise. He thinks that the establish- 
ment over the face of England of a system 
of high schools of the calibre of the French 
Lycées, administered by the State, would of 
itself elevate the tone of the middle classes. 
He says :=- 
“ By giving to these schools a public character, 
the State can bring instruction in them under a 
criticism which the stock of judgment in our 
middle classes is not itself able to supply. By 
giving to thema national character, it can confer 
on them a greatness and a noble spirit which 
the tone of these classes is not of itself fat 
present adequate to impart.” 


The French Lycée, then, seems to be the 
one only and sufficient antidote on which 
Matthew Arnold relies for the cure of the 
manifold distempers in mind, manners, and 
moral bearing which he has pointed out and 
described with so much force and humour. 
I confess myself unable to feel as much con- 





fidence in Matthew Arnold’s prescription as 
he seems to do himself. It is a fashion just 
now, whenever we encounter a social evil, to 
invoke “ education ’”’ as the omnipotent force 
which can remove mountains and cure all 
diseases. But between ‘‘ education” and 
“school”’ there is a wide difference. School 
is only a very small part of a man’s education. 
Will a few years’ schooling, I wonder, turn a 
Philistine into a child of “light and sweet- 
ness” ? How is it that Philistinism is 
rampant among the French bourgeois 
who have the run of these wonder-work- 
ing Lycées? Where are the teachers to 
be found who are to communicate to so 
many thousand stagnant pools of muni- 
cipal and provincial ditchwater, the sweet- 
ness of the fountain of life? In vain are 
the liberal arts and sciences professed in a 
school or college if they are not taught 
liberally, and by liberally-bred teachers. 
The study of all the humanities extant could 
not make an Ultramontane college anything 
but a machine for turning out Ultramontanes, 
where the humanities are manipulated by 
Catholic teachers for Catholic ends. Will 
Arnold’s new State middle-schools follow in 
the wake of the public grammar-schools, and 
forsake liberal education for education sake, 
and go in for a mechanical grind yielding 
much fruit in prizes, pecuniary and hono- 
rary, but crushing out of the young spirit 
all free delight and genial play with the 
“things of the mind’? Before we invite 
the middle class to enter a system of schools, 
modelled after the schools used by the gentry 
and aristocracy, we ought to be sure that 
we preserve in our own schools and univer- 
sities the lamp of science, the condition of 
humane culture, the key to all the arts, which 
is only to be found in a teacher animated 
himself by a lofty ideal and a disinterested 
love for the things he teaches to others. 

Thus it appears to me that these essays 
are most successful in bringing before us, in 
all its unloveliness, the dismal blank of the 
domestic interior of the English middle-class 
family. They are not equally distinct on 
the methods of prevention and cure. But 
it would be a very imperfect account of a 
charming volume to leave the impression 
that this one topic is a complete summary 
of its contents. It is rich in suggestion up 
and down the field of pure literature. It is 
in his feeling for pure literature, as such, 
that Matthew Arnold stands alone among 
the writers of our day. When he de- 
scends into the arena of social debate his 
Opinions are but the opinions of one among 
many thoughtful men. When he takes an 
historical view he is open to be challenged 
by many. I cannot, for instance, allow his 
dictum on Cromwell’s foreign policy to pass 
without a protest. He says it was Crom- 
well’s foreign policy which gave Europe ‘‘the 
Grand Monarch and all that he denoted.” 
The Protector’s foreign policy was directed 
to forming a strong Protestant party, which 
would have made the Grand Monarch and 
his conquests in the Low Countries impos- 
sible. It was the Stuart foreign policy, 
which abetted the French Crown in crush- 
ing the Protestants in France, that pro- 
duced the Grand Monarch. 

While Arnold’s historical view is often im- 
perfect, his literary perception is never at 





fault, and his verdict all but infallible. [ 
leave this little loophole for dissent, in order 
that I may challenge something he has said 
of Cowper in this volume. Stopford Brooke 
had said that in the retired poet’s thought is 
to be found the new thought upon the sub. 
ject of mankind, which was soon to take so 
fierce a form in Paris! Arnold contradicts 
this. It appears to me a true and happ 
rapprochement. The mild parochial philan. 
thropy of Cowper is Rousseau taken in the 
shape adapted to the English village-green, 
I must here side with Stopford Brooke rather 
than with his critic. But these are rare 
occasions. In this very essay, the review of 
the Primer of English Literature, Matthew 
Arnold is more than once content with 
barely reversing Stopford Brooke’s proposi- 
tion, and leaving things so. For instance, 
“ Tt is not true to say that Milton ‘summed 
up in himself all the higher influences of the 
Renascence.’” There is probably no other 
living critic who could be permitted, and 
whom we should all recognise as being en- 
titled, to deal with books in this style of 
summary jurisdiction. Such is our confi. 
dence in Arnold’s judgment and discern. 
ment in literary things, that no one would 
think of appealing from a ruling of his, even 
when delivered without its reasons. 
Marx Pattison. 








Evolution, Old and New: or, the Theories of 
Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, 
as compared with that of Mr. Charles Dar. 
win. By Samuel Butler. (Hardwicke & 
Bogue.) 


A B0oK by the author of Hrewhon cannot 
fail to be full of brilliant paradox, delicate 
irony, and a profound but seemingly undis- 
coverable meaning. Mr. Butler’s new 
volume keeps up the tradition of his earlier 
efforts, and will not disappoint the reader 
who turns to it for the old audacity, the old 
mystery, and the old originality. From be- 
ginning to end our eccentric author treats 
us to a dazzling flood of epigram, invective, 
and what appears to be argument; and 
finally leaves us without a single clear idea 
of what it has all been driving at. Yet we 
may at least be. thankful for a thoroughly 
amusing and interesting book, which we 
cannot take up withont reading it through 
at a single sitting. 

Mr. Butler’s friends, the Preface tells us, 
cautioned him “to avoid all appearance of 
singularity.” As they did not at the same 
time provide him with a new individuality, 
it is needless to say that the caution met 
with small success. Evolution, Old and New, 
appears on its title-page as “Op. 4,” Bre. 
whon being similarly announced as “Op. 1, 
The Fair Haven as “Op. 2,” and Life and 
Habit as “ Op. 3.” This preliminary notice 
warns the public as to the class of work 
with which it has to deal. Mr. Butler comes 
forward, as it were, to proclaim himself 4 
professional satirist, and a mystifier who 
will do his best to leave you utterly in the 
dark with regard to his system of juggling. 
Is he a teleological theologian making ! 
of evolution ? Is he an evolutionist making 
fun of teleology? Is he a man of letters 
making fun of science? Or is he a master 
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of pure irony, making fun of all three and of 
his audience as well? For our part we de- 
cline to commit ourselves, and prefer to ob- 
serve, as Mr. Butler observes of Von Hart- 
mann, that if his meaning is anything like 
what he says it is, we can “only say that it 
has not been given to us to form any defi- 
nite conception whatsoever as to what that 
meaning may be.” 
“J am inclined to think,” Mr. Butler writes, 
“that a vein of irony pervades the whole, or much 
the greater part, of Buffon’s work, and that he in- 
tended to convey one meaning to one set of 
readers and another to another ; indeed, it is often 
impossible to believe that he is not writing be- 
tween his lines for the discerning what the un- 
discerning were not intended to see.” 

“Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 
Again :— 
“Complaint against an ironical writer on the score 
that he puzzles us is a complaint against irony 
itself; for a writer is not ironical unless he puzzles. 
He should not puzzle unless he believes that this 
isthe best manner of making his reader under- 
stand him in the end, or without having a bonne 
bouche for those who will be at the pains to puzzle 
over him; and he should make it plain that for 
long parts of his work together he is to be taken 
according to the literal interpretation of his words ; 
but if he has observed the above duly, he is a 
successful or unsuccessful writer according as he 
uzzles or fails to do so, and should be praised or 
lamed accordingly.” 

After this very frank avowal, Mr. Butler 
must not be angry with us if we decline to 
give him an opportunity of laughing at us 
in his sleeve, as he has already done with 
the orthodox reviewers of The Fair Haven 
and the scientific reviewers of Life and 
Habit. 

There is method, however, in our author’s 

eccentricity. The gist of his book, at least 
on the surface, lies in an attempt to show 
that Lamarck’s theory of evolution was 
better than Mr. Darwin’s, and that natural 
selection helps us not at all in understanding 
the course of organic development. Mr. 
Butler begins by the old quotation from 
Paley on the watch, and agrees (or seems to 
agree) that the human organism shows 
analogous signs of design. Therefore there 
must have existed, at some time and in some 
place, an artificer ‘“‘ who formed the animal 
mechanism after much the same mental pro- 
cesses of observation, endeavour, successful 
contrivance, and after a not wholly unlike 
succession of bodily actions, as those with 
which a watchmaker has made a watch.” 
But this artificer, if the analogy is to hold, 
must have had “a hand, or something tanta- 
mount to one,”’ must have had a body which 
could suffer “chagrin if the contrivance is 
unsuccessful.” So Mr. Butler turns on 
Paley and asks point-blank, “‘ Where is he ? 
Show him to us. If you cannot show him 
to us as flesh and blood, show him as flesh 
and sap; show him as a living cell; show 
him as protoplasm.” For a moment we are 
staggered. Is Mr. Butler going back toa 
primitive and material anthropomorphism ? 
. he going to substitute for the Being 
‘without body, parts, and passions” “a 
living, tangible person with flesh, blood, eyes, 
nose, ears, organs, senses, dimensions, who 
did of his own cunning, after infinite proof 
of every kind of hazard and experiment, 
Scheme out and fashion each organ of the 





human body”? He is: but he suddenly 
overwhelms us with the solution—this de- 
signer and artificer is man himself. 

Not Von Hartmann’s vague creation, the 
Unconscious ; not Mr. Murphy’s unconscious 
intelligence ; but the conscious man. This 
is (apparently) Mr. Butler’s central faith. 
Animals and plants—though he rather slurs 
over the plant question—have deliberately 
and intentionally made themselves. Not, of 
course, at a single act or in a single lifetime, 
but by slow steps and hereditary transmis- 
sion. Inshort, Mr. Butler accepts Lamarck’s 
theory of development by conscious striving, 
and minimises the meaning of Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection. 

For the better exposition of this view we 
get a racy résumé of all that was written on 
evolution by the pre-Darwinians—Buffon, 
Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck. We learn, 
on the authority of an exploded and very 
crude account of the brain by the first- 
named writer, that the higher vertebrata are 
‘**perambulating vegetables planted upside 
down,” which accounts for the fact that the 
man born blind, “on looking at the objects 
before him with unsophisticated eyes, said, 
without hesitation, that he saw ‘ men as trees 
walking.’” We are told that “‘ the form of 
the serpent may be due to its having lost its 
legs by successive accidents in squeezing 
through narrow places.” We get a whim- 
sical account of Mr. Darwin’s great dis- 
covery ; and we feel ourselves in the end 
reduced to a logical pulp, without any idea 
of what the author means as nonsense and 
what he means as argument. One thing, 
however, is clear, that Mr. Butler is carried 
away in real earnest by his objection to Mr. 
Darwin’s position, and allows himself to use 
unseemly and contemptuous language to- 
ward an old and honoured scientific chief, 
whom even his adversaries should respect for 
his noble devotion to truth and his lifelong 
pursuit of knowledge. 

If Mr. Butler really means what he says— 
and this time he seems to be playing us no 
trick—the answer is easily given in a single 
paragraph. Everybody knew before Darwin 
that variations occurred, due sometimes (but 
not always) to change of habit, though 
oftener to physical, chemical, or mechanical 
causes. But nobody saw before Darwin and 
Wallace that these variations, some of them 
‘spontaneous ”’—that is, adventitious—some 
of them perhaps purposive, would be weeded 
out in the struggle for life, so as to preserve 
the fittest only. Lamarck saw clearly the 
principle of filiation; he did not see the 
efficient cause of adaptation. The real ques- 
tion is not, Why do organisms vary indefi- 
nitely ? but, Why do certain of these varia- 
tions succeed while others fail? That ques- 
tion Darwin answered once and for ever, 
and no one-sided argument can ever deprive 
him of the place which he has won eternally 
in the history of human thought by that 
magnificent achievement. 

Mr. Butler thinks otherwise. “I may 
even go, without fear,”’ he exclaims, “so far 
as to say that any writer who now uses the 
expression ‘ natural selection’ writes himself 
down thereby as behind the age.” He sup- 
ports this opinion by the authority of Prof. 
Mivart and Mr. Murphy (whom he always 
speaks of as the Rev. J. J. Murphy, a sly hit, 








doubtless, more suo, to remind us that the 
philosopher of Dunmurry is essentially more 
of a theologian than of a naturalist). For 
ourselves, we are content rather to lag in the 
rear with Mr. Darwin than to lead the van 
of progress with Mr. Butler and his crot- 
chetty companions. We have an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that he would probably suc- 
ceed in finally landing us at the self-same 
point from which he started; and that is 
very characteristically Erewhon, or in other 
words Nowhere, spelt backward, and spelt 
backward incorrectly. Grant ALLEN. 








The Life, Letters, and Sermons of Herbert de 
Losinga. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., and 
Henry Symonds, M.A. In Two Volumes. 
(James Parker & Co.) 


Tse impression which a cursory inspection 
of these two handsome volumes is calculated 
to produce cannot but result in some dis- 
appointment for the scholar. Nothing, at 
first sight, could be more suggestive of 
patient and painstaking research, embodying 
a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of a noteworthy character and his age, than 
the goodly type, profuse annotation, plans, 
facsimiles, elaborate indexes, and appendices 
which here greet the eye. The reader, how- 
ever, will scarcely be able to give the work 
a closer examination without coming to the 
conclusion that the subject-matter hardly 
deserved so much labour, and that the 
labour, though considerable, has been be- 
stowed with but insufficient discrimination 
and critical ability. 

We know, in reality, very little about Her- 
bert de Losinga. His present editors, relying 
upon what must be allowed to be very doubtful 
evidence, incline to the belief that he was an 
Englishman—‘“ the son of a wealthy squire 
of Suffolk ;”’ but the prevalent tradition has 
hitherto been that he was of Norman ex- 
traction. Certainly, the pliancy and crafti-. 
ness of lis character, his querulousness 
when in adversity, and his bold encroach- 
ments on the liberties of the ancient abbey 
at Edmundsbury, the most famous of all the 
monasteries of East Anglia, are features far 
more suggestive of the Norman than of the 
Saxon ecclesiastic of those times. Herbert, 
like Remigius of Lincoln, received his edu- 
cation at Fécamp, the one monastic founda- 
tion of any note in that region of ancient 
Normandy which stretches to the north-west 
of the Seine. From Fécamp he was pro- 
moted, about the year 1087, to preside over 
the ancient abbey of Ramsey, in Hunting. 
donshire. While holding this office he ap. 
pears to have become the possessor of con- 
siderable wealth, and about the same time 
the corrupt policy of Ranulf Flambard, 
who had succeeded Lanfranc as the royal 
adviser, was throwing open the dignities of 
the Church to the highest bidder. Herbert 
(who at the same time obtained for his father 
the abbacy of Hyde, near Winchester) was 
enabled to offer the Red King an overwhelm- 
ing “ consideration ” for the see of Thetford, 
which fell vacant in 1091. His offer was 
successful, but the sum (1,900/.) which he 
paid into the royal treasury was so enormous 
as to provoke a general outcry. The new 
bishop was denounced by the chroniclers ag 
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a “fax simoniae ;” and along with his father 
was compared by one writer, in some satir- 
ical elegiacs, to Simon Magus. In the year 
1093, Herbert appears as one of the bishops 
who assisted at the consecration of Anselm 
to the see of Canterbury. It was shortly 
after this event, when the disagreement be- 
tween that pontiff and the king was ap- 
proaching a climax, that the exasperated 
monarch took occasion to deprive Herbert 
of his pastoral staff—a measure designed, it 
would seem, as a kind of warning to the 
whole episcopate. Herbert, who under the 
influence of remorse had already determined 
to resign his see into the hands of 
Urban, was now confirmed in his resolu- 
tion of transferring his homage to the Pope. 
He managed to take his departure un- 
observed from the kingdom, and on arriving 
at Rome “the poor meek bishop of Thet- 
ford,” as his editors term him, laid his staff 
(of which he had been deprived only symboli- 
cally) at the feet of Urban. This crafty appeal 
from the English monarch to the Roman 
pontiff, involving as it did the recognition of 
the latter as the rightful dispenser of Church 
patronage, was at that time peculiarly 
grateful to the Papal susceptibilities. Urban 
raised Herbert from his suppliant posture, 
reinvested him with the insignia of his office, 
and sent him back to England reassured 
and comforted. The first measure of the 
restored Bishop, on his return, was to 
transfer his see from the decaying city of 


‘Thetford to Norwich, then a rapidly increas. 


ing centre (a step taken, according to Bale, 
without the royal sanction), and thereupon 
to build the cathedral and parish church of 
that ancient city. 

Such are the main facts of Herbert’s 
career as recorded by the chroniclers; nor 
can it be said that his letters add greatly to 
our knowledge. An edition—a sadly un- 
critical one—of these letters was published 
in 1846, by Mr. Anstruther, from the only 
known surviving MS., which is preserved in 
the library of the Dukes of Burgundy at 
Brussels. 
editors have made some endeavour to supply 
emendations of the more palpable errors in 
the original, while of the sermons they have 


given the whole of the Latin text along with 


the translation. In both letters and ser- 
mons, it must be confessed, the most indus- 
trious investigator will find but little of 
value. The latter abound with erroneous 
interpretations of Scripture and with anec- 
dotes appealing to an unmeasured credulity ; 
the former are almost altogether wanting in 
historical significance: in their singular 
silence with respect to the men and the 
events of the age they remind us of the 
early Papal letters. The editors themselves 
cannot but note the fact that the greatest 
phenomenon of the time, the Crusades, is 
unmentioned. 

The translation, so far as we have com- 
pared it with the text, is not inaccurate; 
but occasionally the drift and purport of a 
passage are evidently missed from a want of 
a sufficient consideration of the conditions 
under which it was originally penned. For 
instance, we find (i., 266) Bishop Herbert 
appealed to on one occasion by an abbot 
named Richard for his co-operation in main- 
taining the rights of the monastic profession 


In the present translation the~ 





—‘monachatus religionem”—against the 
clergy. It is evident that we have here a 
distinct reference to the struggle which had 
been going on ever since the accession of 
the Conqueror between the monastic and the 
secular elements ; and the reply of Herbert 
(if we accept the letter as genuine) is a 
remarkable testimony to the success of Lan- 
franc’s policy as opposed to the designs of 
the monarch. Herbert treats Richard’s re- 
quest as almost an absurdity; the triumph 
of the monastic order is, he says, sufficiently 
complete, and the whole body of the clergy, 
from the archbishops to the subdeacons, 
have already been reduced to the desired 
subjection. Here the translators render 
“ monachatus religionem” by “ the devotion 
of the monastic order ;”’ the words “‘ecclesiae 
officia in monachiae dignitatis provinciam 
redacta sunt”’ by “ the offices of the Church 
have all been reduced to a single province of 
the monastic order;”’ while they altogether 
omit to supply in a note any explanation of 
the circumstances to which reference is 
evidently made. In another letter (i. 158) 
addressed to Ingulphus, the prior of the 
monastery at Norwich, Herbert speaks of 
one Alexander, whom he has finally decided 
to admit to their society. He had, however, 
been at first disinclined to do so, on account 
of the said Alexander’s proneness to steal 
away for strolls and even make little tours 
about the country, earning money on his 
own account by his pen. Now, St. Benedict, 
in the second chapter of his monastic Rule, 
describes four different sects of monks in his 
day, of whom the worst and most degraded 
class are named by him “ Gyrovagi,”’ from 
the fact that they spent their whole life in 
wandering from one province to another, 
*‘propriis voluptatibus et gulae illecebris 
servientes,” “de quorum omnium miserrima 
conversatione, says Benedict, “melius est 
silere quam loqui.” On the strength of this 
superficial resemblance poor Alexander is 
gravely set down by the editors as Gyro- 
vague! Ina third letter (i., 197) we find 
Herbert censuring one Felix, a young monk 
of promise, for his degeneracy. Felix had 
once been noted for his devout study of 
Augustine and the Scriptures, but had been 
induced by less lofty motives to betake him- 
self to copying martyrologies, breviaries, 
and clandestine correspondence (“ furtiva 
scripta”’) for the more ignorant members of 
the society. Herbert beseeches him to return 
to his Augustine and to study his grammar ; 
“for,” he says, “‘he who aims at pleasing 
everybody pleases nobody.” Hereupon the 
editors append a lengthy note, discussing 
the reason why Felix was forbidden to 
occupy himself with such work, and quoting 
from Hallam a description of the labours of 
the scriptoriwm ! 

But it is in the notes, more especially, 
that a reader of fairly liberal education will 
find most cause for dissatisfaction. He is 
there enlightened, it is true, as to the full 
force of such obscure allusions as Helicon, 
the Pierides, Scylla and Charybdis, and 
Palinurus; he learns what were the Topica 
and the Categories, what a “ denarius” and 
a “solidus.” But when the occasion occurs 
for recourse to something more than this 
schoolboy learning, he will too often be left 
uninformed, if he be not actually misled. 





For example, when in one letter mention is 
made of a Josephus, the editors observe that 
they “imagine” that this writer was less 
known at that period “than any of the 
regular classics.” Now, there can be no 
doubt that the work to which Herbert refers 
was simply the Latin excerpt from the 
Jewish War, attributed to Ambrose; and 
this, as a consultation of Ravaisson or 
Edwards will readily show, was a far from 
uncommon book in the eleventh century. 

The writer to whom we are most indebted 
for our knowledge of the main incidents in 
Herbert’s career is Florence of Worcester, 
and the resemblance in the facts which he 
records to those given by EHadmer and 
William of Malmesbury concerning Remi- 
gius, the first bishop of Lincoln, is remark. 
able. Not less so is the similarity between 
the contents of some of Herbert’s letters 
and those of certain earlier and _better- 
known characters. Altogether we find it 
difficult to resist the impression that a rigid 
scrutiny of these remains—such, for example, 
as that to which the late Mr. Riley subjected 
Ingulphus, or that which Prof. Mayor be. 
stowed on Richard of Cirencester—would be 
attended by like results. But in the present 
case, owing to the slight value of the subject- 
matter, those competent to undertake such 
a scrutiny will probably be of opinion that 
“Je jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.”’ 

' J. Bass MuLiincer. 
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Free Trade in Land. By Joseph Kay, M.A,, 
Q.C. Edited by his Widow. With Pre- 
face by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


In reviewing this work, the production of 
a thoughtful, diligent student and of an 
earnest, liberal-minded politician, we are 
met on the threshold by Mr. Bright's 
Preface, which, as it were, stands on guard at 
the entrance to the volume of his late 
friend. We must perforce agree to or dis- 
sent from Mr. Bright’s remarks. Mr. Bright 
does nothing by halves, and his approval 
and endorsement of Mr. Kay’s writings are 
given without stint or hesitation. Mr. 
Bright goes so far as to say that “ the author 
is always just,” and surely larger praise 
could not be given. We can add nothing 
to Mr. Bright’s expression, and we are 
bound to admit, after a careful perusal of 
Mr. Kay’s work, that we have nothing to 
subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just; 
he is well informed, and although he 18 
enthusiastic, he is accurate. His book has, 
indeed, a striking deficiency, but that is not 
his fault. That his scheme of reform is not 
perfected; that it is nowhere clearly and 
fully defined and expressed, is, we may 
suppose, due to his premature and lamented 
death. 

Mr. Kay was nota shallow writer nor & 
timid reformer upon the subject to which 
his pen was chiefly devoted. His purpose, 
as Mr. Bright correctly puts it, was 
“to give that freedom to the soil which our laws 
have given to its produce, and which they give to 
personal property of every kind; he would leave 
to their free action the natural forces which ten 
to the accumulation of landed property on the 
one hand, as well as those which tend to its 
dispersion on the other; he would so change 
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our laws as to give to every present generation an 
absolute control over the soil, free from the para- 
lysing influences which afflict it now from the 
ignorance, the folly, the obstinacy or the pride of 
the generations which have passed away.” 

That being the object, the first question 
that arises is—what does Mr. Kay propose 
to do with the practice under which an ex- 
tent of land of this country, variously esti- 
mated at one-half to four-fifths, is strictly 
settled upon the heir or heirs in one or two 
generations of descendants from the actual 
tenant for life? Upon this matter, which is 
really the test of thoroughness on the subject 
of reform, Mr. Kay leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. He says with regard to marriage- 
settlements—and, indeed, with reference to 
all settlements— 

“that, inasmuch as it is by and in the marriage- 
settlements that a great part, if not the greatest 
part, of the land of Great Britain and Ireland is 
tied up for many years, and so rendered incapable 
of being sold, or seized, or divided, however ex- 
pedient it may be to do so; and inasmuch as 
without doing away with marriage-settlements 
you cannot possibly have anything like free-trade 
in land; and inasmuch as such marriage-settle- 
ments of land have been done away with in all 
countries where free-trade in land has been intro- 
duced, I would certainly do away with marriage- 
settlements of land, as I would with all other 
deeds and wills which render land incapable of 
being sold. Iam quite certain that no adequate 
reform can ever possibly be, or that any has ever 
in any country been, accomplished without doing 
away with such settlements.” 

As an expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject of reform; as an opinion endorsed 
by the popular authority of Mr. Bright, that 
is by far the most weighty and important 
sentence in Mr. Kay’s book. He does not, 
so far as we can discover, express himself 
anywhere with precision upon the subject of 
transfer and registration, although as a 
matter of course he is favourable to a system 
of registration. But in reality the success, 
and even the possibility of success, of any 
effective system of registration is so entirely 
dependent upon and involved in the aboli- 
tion of settlement that it may be said that 
the above quotation determines the whole 
matter of free-trade in land. 

Mr. Kay had a clear perception of the 
dangerous contraction of landowning which 
the prevailing system has produced through- 
out the United Kingdom—a danger which 
has become patent and even prominent, now 
that manhood-suffrage is practically the 
electoral law of this country. His analysis 
of the results of the New Domesday Books 
is one of the best and most complete that 
we have seen. As a lawyer, he was well 
aware that in a vast number of cases the 
actual possessor of an estate in this country 
has not the faintest idea what his own legal 
position is. He is told by his family lawyer 
and by his agent that, under the circum- 
stances, he has only so many thousands a 
year to receive. Beyond that the: state of 
his title is an insoluble mystery. In dis- 
posing of his land, he may lease the surface 
of it to one set of persons—so tied up that 
it cannot be sold—and he may lease the 
minerals under the surface to another set of 
persons, and the growing timber to a third 
Set of persons. He may give the legal 


Ownership and management of the land to 
one set of persons without any right to use 





for themselves any portion of the rents, and 
he may give the rents to another set of 
persons. He may give the legal ownership 
of the estate to one set of persons, and give 
them a right to pay the rents to any person 
or persons they may select. In fact, his 
powers in connexion with the land have no 
relation or regard whatever to that “ dorm- 
ant joint interest ’’ which according to Mr. 
Lowe’s contention belongs to and is inalien- 
able from the people at large. 

In very clear and cogent language, Mr. Kay 
exhibits the evils of the system of life-tenure 
which prevails upon so much of the land of this 
country. Because there is life-tenure with- 
out ready powers of sale, the law permits, as 
if to make confusion worse confounded, the 
landowner to bind his land in various cases 
by leases for terms of years extending over 
periods varying from 21 to 999 years. Be- 
cause of life-tenure it became necessary 
either to insert powers of leasing for long 
terms in deeds or wills, or to give the courts 
powers to authorise such leases for spe- 
cial purposes; and of course the result has 
been that this special legislation has in- 
creased the power of the landowners to tie 
up their land and to prevent its transfer. 
Some measure of a part of the evil results of 
this system may be gathered from the fact 
that in 1870 a Committee of the House of 
Lords, consisting of four great landowners, 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Earl of Derby, and Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, reported that of twenty 
millions of acres of land in the country re- 
quiring drainage only three millions had 
been drained, and that, taking into account 
also all the necessary improvements, only 
one-fifth of the land had been properly dealt 
with. There are Companies which execute 
drainage works for limited owners, who can 
charge the estate with the cost. But 
limited owners are often indifferent to im- 
provements from which they can reap but 
small personal benefit ; they have a strong 
dislike to the consequent diminution of their 
income, which, through incumbrances upon 
their estate, is often very scanty; and even 
where these hindrances are not sufficient to 
prevent operations, improvement is opposed 
by the difficulty and trouble of the requisite 
official and other enquiries and assurances, 
The matter, is, however, one of great mag- 
nitude. The cost of land-drainage varies 
from 61. to 8/. per acre. Suppose the residue 
of undrained land not to exceed 15,000,000 
acres; the expenditure requisite, at 71. per 
acre, would amount to 105,000,0007. Double 
and treble that large sum would be forth- 
coming for the improvement of the land and 
for the increase of production if the object 
for which Mr. Kay has written with so much 
zeal and accuracy were accomplished. 

Members of Parliament who are now seek- 
ing to obtain from the Legislature the aboli- 
tion of the law of distress, especially with 
regard to agricultural tenancies, will find 
the matter well handled by Mr. Kay in his 
sixth letter. It is, of course, obvious that 
this law—which has the result of enabling 
men of insufficient capital to outbid more 
responsible and valuable farmers, and thus 
to obtain possession of farms—was arranged 
by the all-powerful class of landowners, in 
order that they should have a short, easy, and 





summary remedy in their own hands for ob- 
taining their rents, freed from all necessity for 
incurring costs and risks of law, and they 
have been strong enough in Parliament, not 
merely to obtain these laws, but also to 
defend and keep them after they were once 
arranged. This law of distress was ori- 
ginally derived from the ancient feudal law ; 
and after the power of the Church and 
Crown had been greatly diminished, and 
when Parliament became, as it did after the 
accession of William III., mainly the repre- 
sentative of the landowning class, this law 
was rendered more stringent against the 
tenants by many Acts of Parliament. Mr. 
Kay, it appears, was, with regard to the Game 
Laws, in favour of “sending all game-law 
offences to the admirable and independent 
County Court judges,” taking them from 
the landowning magistrate, who “is prac- 
tically made by the law, in many cases, pre- 
server, prosecutor, judge, and punisher.”’ 
The remaining letters are chiefly occupied 
with matters relating to Continental pea- 
santry and farming. In concluding our 
notice of this valuable contribution to the 
literature of the land question, so well and 
gracefully edited by Mrs. Kay, we feel bound 
to repeat Mr. Bright’s recommendation of 
the volume “to owners of estates, to tenant 
farmers, to the Jabourers on their farms, and 
to the crowded populations of our large 
villages and towns.” Artur ARNOLD. 








Von J. Wellhausen. In 
Bd. I. (Berlin: Reimer.) 


TxosE who have followed the course of Prof. 
Wellhausen will be prepared to recognise 
this important work as the fitting sequel of 
his earlier labours. Even when they have 
taken the shape of studies in textual or 
higher criticism all his writings have been 
contributions to the study of the history of 
Israel, and the vigour and originality of his 
critical analysis are mainly due to a keen 
perception of historical reality. Hence his 
work is marked by a largeness of view and 
firmness of grasp unhappily not very common 
in recent German criticism. In these quali- 
ties, as well as in the essentially constructive 
habit of thought which appears even in his 
most ruthless attacks on traditional views 
and current speculation, Wellhausen may be 
called the truest living disciple of Ewald (to 
whose memory the volume before us is ap- 
propriately dedicated), in spite of the enor- 
mous divergence between master and scholar 
in their conception of the course of the Old 
Testament development. 

This divergence turns mainly on a ques- 
tion which Wellhausen formulates in the 
first paragraph of his work :—“ Is the Mosaic 
law the starting-point for the history of ancient 
Israel, or for the history of Judaism—i.e., of the 
sect which survived the annihilation of the 
nation by the Assyrians and Chaldeans ?”’ 

The discussion of this fundamental pro- 
blem, which is decided in favour of the 
second alternative, occupies the volame now 
before us, filling as large a space as the 
author proposes to devote in his second 
volume to the whole narrative of Israel’s 
history. And this is not unreasonable ; for 
the solution of the problem in the compre- 
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hensive form in which Wellhausen presents 
it to his readers involves enquiries which 
practically exhaust two of the most important 
topics of Old Testament history. The key 
to the problem ot the Mosaic law lies (1) in 
the history of religious observances ; (2) in 
the history of the spoken or written tradition 
current in Israel as to the past ages of 
the nation. The investigation of these 
topics fills the two largest sections of the 
volume. The results are resumed and out- 
lying objections are met in a third section on 
*“Tsrael and Judaism,” which closes with 
some general considerations preparing the 
way for the second volume, and indicating 
the bearing of our author’s historical criti- 
cism on Biblical theology. 

I suppose that one must adopt the current 
expression and say that Wellhausen is a fol- 
lower of the Grafian hypothesis. But his argu- 
ment owes very little to Graf, more to Kuenen, 
—whom he happily names “ Graf’s Goel ”— 
most of all to Vatke, whose book is in Well- 
hausen’s judgment “the most important 
contribution ever made to the history of 
ancient Israel,’ and who appears to be 
almost the only scholar except Ewald who 
has given our author ideas as well as infor- 
mation. But Wellhausen’s argument is 
much more telling than Vatke’s, because it 
rests on a thorough critical analysis of the 
sources of the Pentateuch and _ historical 
books of the Old Testament. From this 
point of view the present volume may be re- 
garded as the historical and synthetic com- 
plement of the analyses of the Hexateuch in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie of 
1876 and 1877, and the not less important 
analysis of the prophetae priores in the fourth 
edition of Bleek’s Hinleiiung. 

The first section of the work investigates 
the history of the sanctuary, the sacrifices, 
the feasts, the priesthood, and the provision 
for the support of the clergy. Under each 
head an historical development is traced, 
beginning with observances of spontaneous 
and natural character, and advancing by 
stages corresponding to the development of 
the law from the Jehovistic ordinances of 
the Book of the Covenant through Dentero- 
nomy to the priestly code. That this is the 
historical order of progress appears to be in- 
disputable, and the main lines of evidence 
are not new. But Wellhausen has strength- 
ened them by many subtle and original ob- 
servations, aud has greatly increased the 
cumulative force of the argument by show- 
ing that it is possible to work the scattered 
data into a consistent and _ intelligible 
historical picture more complete than any- 
thing that has been hitherto attempted. Of 
course such a picture must contain pro- 
blematic elements. Among these must be 
placed what is, nevertheless, one of the most 
interesting things in the volume — the 
account of the tribe of Levi. According to 
our author the ancient tribe of Levi wholly 
disappeared during the period of the Judges 
under circumstances to which Gen. xlix. 
compared with Gen. xxxiv. supplies our 
only key. The later sacred tribe of Levi is 
an entirely new formation, which may have 
derived its name from the family of Moses, 
but cannot be regarded as connected with 
him by blood, inasmuch as the notion of a 
properly hereditary priesthood was only de- 





veloped in the period of the later kings of 
Judah. It is impossible to reproduce the 
whole argument, but it involves among 
other points the following positions :—(1) 
That Zadok had no hereditary title to priest- 
hood—or, in other words, was not a Levite 
by birth; (2) that Jonathan (Jud. xvii., 7) 
was of Judean extraction; (3) that, accord- 
ing to Dent. xxxiii., 8, 9, the Levites of the 
northern kingdom appear as a guild based 
on the denial of all ties of blood, who honour 
Moses, not as their ancestor, but only as the 
founder of their profession. The first and 
second of these assumptions involve doubt- 
fal questions of textual criticism. Is it cer- 
tain that 2 Sam. xv., 24 is so corrupt that 
no value can be put on the association of 
Zadok with the Levites? And, on the other 
hand, does not Jud. xvii., 7 show marks of 
a later hand in the words “ of the family of 
Judah,” which, if taken as indicating the 
descent of Jonathan, are inconsistent with 
the statement that he was a mere 
Gér in Bethlehem? The tendency to 
conceal the true Levitic descent of a 
schismatical priest, which appears in the 
Massoretic text of xviii, 30 was also at 
work in xvii, 7. The Peshité, which has 
not the words m4)" nnawpn, effects the 
same end by changing “he was a Levite”’ 
into “his name was Levi.” The exegesis 
proposed for Deut. xxxiii., 9 is very striking 
in comparison with 1 Kings xii., 31; but 
Wellhausen himself indicates its weak point 
when he says that it could only be in extreme 
cases that a man left wife and children to 
become a priest. A guild of priests in 
which the son did not, as a rule, follow his 
father’s profession is incredible under the 
social conditions of ancient Israel, and we 
know that the priesthood at Dan was here- 
ditary in a Levitic family. 

The problem of the Levites cannot be 
solved without going back to the time of 
Moses. Wellhausen admits it to be pos- 
sible that the priesthood was _here- 
ditary in the descendants of Moses. Now, 
the priesthood of Moses, if it is admitted 
in any sense at all, must be regarded as 
of national significance, and implies the 
existence of some sacred ordinance or 
sanctuary of more than tribal importance. 
The ark answers to this condition ; and, as 
a matter of fact, the sanctuary of the ark 
has a more than local importance in the 
oldest records of the history of the Judges. 
Why, then, should it be doubted that in 
connexion with the ark the priestly preroga- 
tive of Levi goes back to Mosaic times ? 
Wellbausen objects that there was no con- 
siderable number of priestly places open to 
Levites in the time of the Judges. But that 
is not so clear. The chief function of the 
priests was to give oracles; and oracles in 
such a state of society must have been in 
great demand. The technical knowledge 
required for this function could only be pro- 
pagated in a guild which, though it might 
adopt outsiders, like Samuel, would for 
obvious motives be mainly hereditary. And 
of course the best priests would be those 
who had their skill by direct succession 
from Moses. When Micah had a Levite to 
work his oracle, he was confident that Jahvé 
would give a favourable response. 

One of the most effective arguments in 





the book is directed against the peculiar 
theory of Néldeke that a priestly movement 
for unity of the sanctuary preceded the 
prophetic movement which culminated in 
the law of Deuteronomy. Bat is not the 
argument unnecessarily encumbered by the 
thesis that Isaiah shows no hostility to the 
high places, provided they are purified of 
images (Isa. xxx., 22), and that Hezekiah’s 
abolition of the high places is presumably 
unhistorical ? Can it be supposed that in 
the case of the local sanctuaries there would 
be any practical difference between purifica- 
tion and total abolition? Isaiah condemns 
the whole worship of his contemporaries in 
Jerusalem and out of it: it is all loathsome 
to Jahvé. But Jerusalem has a permanent 
significance in Isaiah’s eyes as the local seat 
of God’s kingship. It is true, as Wellhausen 
observes, that this distinction does not be- 
long to the temple so much as to the city, 
But Isaiah himself recognises in the clearest 
way that the presence of Jahvé makes Jeru- 
salem a seat of worship, the hearth of God, 
the place of solemn and festal assembly 
(iv., 5; xxxiii., 20). In these respects it is 
an absolute contrast to the Bamoth whose 
significance is merely superstitious and 
based on will-worship (i. 29; xvii., 8; ef. 
Micah v., 13), and which in virtue of 
the idols are not sanctuaries of Jahvé at all 
(xxxi., 6, 7). Certainly there is nothing in 
this teaching to cast doubt on the record 
that Hezekiah, who purified the temple, 
sought to put down the high places. And 
without such action by Hezekiah the book of 
Deuteronomy would be unintelligible. The 
task of remodelling the whole religious life 
of the nation to fit in with the abolition of 
local altars could hardly be undertaken in 
such detail until the problem to which 
Deuteronomy is addressed had emerged in a 
practical form. 

Space forbids me to dwell on other topics 
in the history of cultus. I may direct special 
notice to the discussions on the use of in- 
cense, on the offering of the first-born and 
on the notion of atonement, and to several 
excellent incidental contributions to exegesis 
and text criticism. But why is Wellhausen 
so sceptical as to the sense obliierare for 
kapper (Isa. xxviii., 18)? In the Harklean 
Syriac kapper =éxpaooeyv, John xi. 2, 
xii., 3, xiii, 5. See also Syro-hex. Ep. Jer. 
13, 24; and Hoffmann’s Bar Ali, 5924. 

The second part of the volume is a critical 
history of the Pentateuch and historical 
books directed to show that the successive 
phases of historical tradition in Israel run 
parallel to the successive developments of 
the sacred ordinances. The latest phase 18 
found in the Chronicles, and is thoroughly 
saturated with the unhistorical spirit of the 
priestly legislation. The main source used 
by the author was a Midrash (in the ordi- 
nary Jewish sense of the word) based on 
the canonical book of Kings. The older 
books are complex in structure. The final 
redaction is akin to Deuteronomy, and, like 
Deuteronomy, is prior to the priestly law and 
based on the teaching of the great prophets. 
Behind the redaction are older elements 
prior to the recognition of any written Torah. 
Nay, as we go down to the earliest strata of 
the narrative, we get beyond the influence 
even of the prophetic ideas, and find ourselves 
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in contact with a naive habit of thought such 
as the earliest religious ordinances of Israel 
presuppose. The only part of the narrative 
of the earlier prophets which shows any in- 
fiuence of the priestly law is 1 Kings vi.—viii., 
where interpolations and corrections can be 
traced. 

Perhaps Wellhausen has exaggerated the 
extent of these. At any rate the absence of 
any description of Solomon’s altar may be 
explained by the circumstance that at the 
close of the period of the kings that altar 
had disappeared. (Compare 2 Kings, xvi. 
and xxv.) Finally, our author comes to 
the Pentateuch, and addresses himself to 
the proof that the narrative of the priestly 
code is not such as to raise objections 
against the late date assigned to the docu- 
ment. It will be difficult to meet his argu- 
ment on this head, though Wellhausen him- 
self does not expect that many will join him 
in the view that the priestly narrative is 
wholly based on the Jehovistic story—that 
is, on the works of the Jehovist and the 
Elohist as combined together by a later 
editor. From our author’s point of view 
the separation between the Jehovist and the 
Elohist acquires a special interest. He 
regards the Elohist as the younger author, 
but does not go into full detail on the 
subject. 

The section on Israel and Judaism, which 
embraces discussions on the language of the 
priestly laws, the final redaction of the 
Hexateuch, the oral and written law, the 
decalogue, and the idea and institution of 
the theocracy, must be passed over. In 
closing, I turn back for a moment to suggest 
that the change of attitude towards the 
Sabbath which Wellhausen observes in the 
priestly code, where the day of rest becomes 
rather a sacrifice of abstinence than a provi- 
sion of humanity, may be connected with 
Babylonian influences. The Sabbath of 
Assyria and Babylon is a day on which it is 
unlucky to work—a conception entirely op- 
‘posed to the original Hebrew association of 
Sabbath and feast-day. 

W. Rosertson Samira. 








NEW NOVELS. 
For a Dream’s Sake. By Mrs. Herbert 
Martin. In Two Volumes. (Griffith & 
Farran.) 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
In Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Hour will Come. By Wilhelmine von 
Hillern, From the German, by Clara Bell. 
‘) oe Volumes. (Sampson Low & 

0. 

Patty’s Dream. By D’Aubigné White. In 

Three Volumes. (Remington & Co.) 


Mrs. Marrin’s new story has been clearly a 
more difficult one to write than Bonnie 
Lesley was, and it is unquestionably more 
difficult to read, as the theme she has chosen 
1s the development of one character, which 
In its main outlines is not an attractive one. 
Thyrza L’Estrange, the heroine, is a mother- 
less girl who has been kept at school till 
twenty, when she is unwillingly recalled by 
her father—a selfish man of fair social posi- 
tion, who neither has nor affects to have 
any particular affection for her, since, though 





she is high-bred in appearance, she has no 
special good looks; and by reason of a cold, 
shy, and reserved manner is not taking nor 
popular. She gets little liking or sympathy 
from the aunt who has caused her recall 
home ; and the one lady friend she makes is 
a fashionable damsel who makes no pre- 
tence to any higher principle than that of 
getting as much amusement and ease out of 
life as possible. A younger son of her 
aunt’s has, however, been attracted to her 
from childhood, and begins by putting their 
renewed intercourse on the brotherly and 
sisterly footing, with the usual ulterior 
views of such arrangements. However, the 
young lady comes under the influence of her 
Italian singing-master, allows him to make 
love to her, drifts into assignations with 
him, and, despite full warnings from her 
friends, followed by a temporary withdrawal 
and farewell, yields to him again, after half 
rejecting the cousin, and agrees to a secret 
marriage in Brighton, being now of age and 
with her own moderate fortune in her hands. 
Just after the ceremony, the pair is met by a 
common acquaintance at the station, and 
the fact comes out that Victor Cas- 
telli has another wife alive—though he 
is so far not quite a scoundrel that he had 
heard nothing of her for ten years, and did 
not know whether she were dead or not. 
The friend who has saved Thyrza from ruin 
tells her father; while letters of her own, 
written just before the ceremony, have made 
the story public, so that there is a great 
scandal, and her father, refusing to have 
anything more to do with her, packs her off 
to her old schoolmistress, now retired and 
living in country seclusion. All her love 
for Castelli has been killed by his treachery, 
and a few months’ quiet brings her round to 
the belief that she never loved him at all, 
but was merely in a sort of mesmeric 
dream ; so that after a little holding off she 
is quite ready to accept the cousin, should he 
turn up again from New Zealand. She is 
summoned back home to nurse her father, 
who has been dangerously injured by a fall 
from horseback, gets on good terms with 
him, and becoming engaged to the cousin, 
who does return for her, marries six weeks 
after her father’s death, and starts for the 
colonies, to begin a new life and to leave all 
who knew her story behind at the antipodes. 
Such is the outline of the plot; but the 
girl fails to interest a male reader, though 
two men are represented as passionately de- 
voted to her; and there is a certain incom- 
patibility between her character and her 
conduct which Mrs. Martin does not recon- 
cile. She is proud, reserved, cold, intensely 
sensitive to adverse criticism, and eager for 
the good opinion of her world, and yet, with- 
out the one excuse of real passion, she con- 
ducts herself as badly as can be, and 
obviously would have gone off with Castelli 
on any terms had he been more open; as it 
is clearly his treachery, not his immorality, 
which revolts her. This, we submit, is not 
in keeping, for a young woman of the type 
depicted, especially as she exhibits at times 
a hard and selfish side of her disposition, 
would not have committed herself so 
promptly or so fatally ; nor, in despite of her 
literary parent’s special pleading, do we 
think she receives harder measure than she 





deserves. Real love for the man would be 
a palliation, but the impression made on her 
is a sensual one only, though that word is 
carefully avoided ; and women of her stamp 
are either not sensual at all, or they are of 
such an unlovely type as to be unsuitable 
for heroines who are to win sympathy. The 
style of the book, as mere English, is not so 
good as that of Bonnie Lesley, and it is, per- 
haps, a too minute detail of criticism to say 
that a girl of good family, with such a 
father, would certainly not have been called 
Thyrza, which barbarous form of the Hebrew 
word Tirzah, ‘ pleasantness,” was never 
heard of in England till Solomon Gesner’s 
work—the sentimental Death of Abel—was 
translated in 1761, and then it was adopted 
only by the middle and lower classes, never 
rising to the dignity of a hereditary name in 
families of descent. 

All or Nothing marks distinct improve- 
ment in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s work since her 
previous novel, Grifith’s Double. Great 
pains have been taken with it, and it displays 
considerable finish, besides having its plot 
well contrived and worked out. The mean- 
ing of the title is that one of the two or 
three chief female characters—for no cne 
holds exclusive rank as heroine—represented 
as endowed with unusual force of character 
and many fine qualities of heart and intellect, 
has nothing of the nature of a creed except 
love of the man who becomes her husband, 
and breaks down wholly, both in body and 
mind, when she discovers that she has never 
stood first with him, as he has always done 
with her. The chief objection which would 
strike a man is that Edward Dunstan, the 
husband in question, is altogether too slight 
a person, too obviously shallow, to have 
inspired in a woman of Janet Monro’s calibre 
such impassioned and unswerving devotion 
without in any way seeking it, and as the 
result of a very brief casual acquaintance. 
Something higher in his own nature, and 
some active overtures on his part to the 
young lady—perhaps exaggerated by her in- 
experience—or at any rate some longer 
memories of familiarity, seem to be neces- 
sary to produce such grave effects in a case 
of the sort; and, therefore, if this were a 
man’s book, it would be blamed on these 
grounds as crudely improbable ; but as it is a 
lady who judges one of her own sex thus, 
the male critic must bow to superior know- 
ledge. Yet, if the position be once granted, 
there is much skill displayed in working out 
the idea, and in dealing with it as being, 
however disguised, in trath a form of mono- 
mania. The subordinate details are very 
harmoniously sketched in, and the whole 
story is a good honest piece of literary work. 

Those who have read Geier-Wally will be 
prepared to find abundant marks of a some- 
what rugged power in Frau von Hillern’s 
new book; nor will they be disappointed. 
There is not the same originality of idea 
and treatment, it is true, in The Hour will 
Come, but in pure force it perhaps surpasses 
the earlier tale. Like Werner’s Am Altar, 
it is a protest against certain aspects of 
monasticism—in this case chiefly the custom 
of receiving the dedication of children to the 
cloister in their infancy, instead of awaiting 
their free choice in adult years. The scene 
is laid in the Tyrolese Alps, and during the 
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Middle Ages, the date being fixed for such 
as are versed in the byways of German 
history as that when Meinhard II. was 
Duke of Gérz and Tyrol; and the plot, 
turning upon the revenge of nature on 
such an involuntary dedication as that just 
named, is worked out remorselessly amid 
entirely unrelieved gloom and tempest, re- 
minding the English reader in this respect, 
as well as by its weird savagery of handling, 
of a book as utterly unlike it as possible in 
all other particulars—namely, Wuthering 
Heights. Emily Bronté might have written 
it, had she chosen such a theme, and no 
more need be said to warrant at once its 
literary vigour and its oppressively thunder- 
charged atmosphere of sorrow and doom. 
It is anything but a light and pleasant book 
to read, but those who care more for massive 
strength than for soft beauty in literature as 
in scenery will find it repay perusal. 

Patty’s Dream, though styled a novel on 
its title-page, and placed in the England of 
William IV. and Victoria for time and 
scene, is more properly, both in style and 
plot, a romance, with just so much about 
music and musicians in it as would, with a 
little difference of treatment, have made it 
an art-novel. The story is rather intricate, 
and so told that it would be an injustice to 
the author to disclose it prematurely, as 
much of the interest turns on its develop- 
ment. There isa certain crudity of hand- 
ling visible, and two or three episodes are 
not quite fitted in where they occur in the 
narrative ; but there is undoubted cleverness 
exhibited, and at least three or four of the 
characters are drawn with no inconsiderable 
power. The dilettante Earl, accustomed 
to foreign ways and artist society, out of his 
element and bored to extinction in his great 
heritage in the North; the two musicians, 
violinist and singer, who occupy prominent 
places in the story ; and Lady Gladys Temple, 
the woman who charms by her great beauty 
and a certain frank nobleness of character, 
but who is courageously depicted as having 
no particular brains, tastes, or acccomplish- 
ments, are all examples in point. There is 
little attempt at probability or at naturalistic 
treatment, though here and there effective 
touches come in, but the writer has certainly 
got some literary faculty, despite a very un- 
finished style and a high degree of ignorance, 
not merely of French grammar (though there 
is a good deal of broken French and a little 
Italian in the dialogue), but of everything 
which can be called learning, which crops 
out in some amusing blunders, such as “ The 
landlord prostrated himself as reverently, if 
not as lowly, as a Peruvian before his Grand 
Llama”—much, we suppose, like a Dutch 
Jansenist submitting himself to Paul Pot- 
ter’s Bull; “anno domino;” “the comely 
god Kishnu ” (seemingly a hybrid between 
Vishnu and Krishna); “this style of coiffeur,” 
meaning the way a lady dresses her hair—no 
misprint, as it occurs in two places; “the 
upper strata, and there must be upper 
stratas ;’’ “little images of the Agnes Dei ;”’ 
and so on. However, if D’Aubigné White 
will get some educated friend to revise the 
proofs of a new story, there is no reason 
why that story should not be written. 

~Ricwarp F. Lirriepate. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


England and Russia in Central Asia. By D.C. 
Boulger. (W. H. Allen and Co.) Mr. Boulger 
writes too fast. We have nothing but praise for 
the diligence with which he has collected a mass 
of valuable and detailed information on the many 
important topics which naturally fall within the 
heading of these volumes, but a little additional 
labour might have condensed, arranged, and 
assimilated these materials with great advantage 
to the book. It is possible, too, that longer study 
and reflection might have abated the perfect con- 
fidence of his decision on points over which men 
of real experience are wont to hesitate and differ: 
as, for instance, the composition and officering of 
our Indian forces, the abolition of the armies of 
the native States, or the annexation of their terri- 
tories. And yet, it may be asked, why should 
Mr. Boulger express himself with more diffidence 
on any subject than the writer of an ordinary 
leading article? His remarks on the fluctuations 
of the Oxus within historical times show that he 
is hardly familiar enough with the literature of 
that question, and we might point to mistakes, 
and instances of inadequate or inaccurate reason- 
ing, due mainly to haste and want of deliberation. 
But, with all these deductions, much remains of 
value and of interest. The disquisitions on the 
geography of the regions north and north-west of 
India recall what is, perhaps, too often forgotten 
—viz., that matters are not standing still; that 
the advance of Russia gives a practical and 
strategical importance to places whose very posi- 
tion was, till lately, doubtful, and may justify a 
reconsideration of various questions from a totally 
new stand-point. Mr. Boulger adopts the view 
that Afghanistan holds, geographically as well as 
historically, much the same relation to India as 
Wales to England. The strongest and most com- 
plete frontier, therefore, of our empire would, he 
considers, be the line of the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains, with Herat as our bulwark on the west. 
But short of this he would be satisfied to see 
Afghanistan and Persia strong and friendly, guar- 
anteed against Russian encroachment, and thus 
defending India against even the menace of in- 
vasion. His arguments are forcibly stated and 
well worth reading, but they will be weakened 
rather than strengthened, even for those who hold 
with him as to the menacing and unscrupulous 
character of Russian policy, by the constantly 
implied assumption that an actual invasion of 
India by Russia is always impending, and that 
every annexation she has made within the last 
twenty-five years has been a deliberate step 
towards that end. His réswmé of the relations of 
Russia with Turkestan and Persia, and of our own 
dealings with Persia and Afghanistan, will be 
found especially useful to those who wish to recall 
the events in question. 


Ritter oder Dame. Historische Novelle. Von 
Gregor Samarow. (Stuttgart: Hallberger.) The 
somewhat too prolific author of Um Szepter 
und Kronen has founded his last novel on 
the story of the Chevalier d’Eon, It is not 
free from the author's besetting sins; but the 
great personages indulge in less tall-talk, and, 
though the scene is at Versailles, the vornehm 
herablassender Lakai is less prominent than usual ; 
while the imbroglios founded on the ambiguous 
nature of the hero are clever and amusing—it 
would hardly, perhaps, be fair to complain that 
they are sometimes improbable. Lastly, the story 
is not at all too long. 


Banking Reform. By Alexander Johnstone 
Wilson. (Longmans.) This essay on the 
dangers of the present system of banking in the 
United Kingdom, and the remedies they demand, 
contains many useful suggestions. We must, 
however, demur to at least one of Mr. Wilson's 
fe osals: namely, to make the depositor in a 

ank liable, not only to lose his deposit, but to be 
called on to make good the losses sustained by 
other creditors in the event of the bank's failure. 





“ Were shareholders,” Mr. Wilson says, “made 
liable for all debts of the bank up to the limit of 
say five times the amount of the uncalled capital, 
and the Sapoeiton, brought in as liable for the 


deficiency that might be due to ordinary creditors, 
we should have things on a more satisfacto 
footing.” The depositors are themselves creditors 
of the bank, and why should they make good the 
losses of other creditors? It would seem as 
reasonable to make all persons who lend money 
liable not only to lose the amount of their loans, 
but for all losses sustained by other creditors of 
the borrowers. 


Pror. F. A. Leo, who has just been elected 
President of the German ser Society, has 
issued (Triibner) an extravagantly luxurious fac- 
simile of four chapters of North’s Plutarch, con- 
taining the Lives of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, 
Julius Caesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus 
Brutus, from the second edition of Sir Thomas 
North’s original, that of 1595. We quite agree 
with Prof, Leo that, notwithstanding the appear- 
ance of Prof. Skeat’s modernised edition of these 
Lives, “it would be of some benefit to the Shake- 
speare scholar to possess an absolutely correct 
reprint of this so scarce original, so far as Shake- 
speare has made use of it.” We object to Eliza- 
bethan books in Victorian spelling, just as we 
should to Elizabethan portraits in modern dress; 
but if Prof. Leo wanted to help Shaks 
scholars—often poor men—why did not he publish 
a reduced facsimile at 5s., instead of his present 
gorgeous photolithograph at 1/. 11s. 6d.? Work- 
ing editions at low prices are what the work- 
ing scholar wants. Prof. Leo’s book is for 
wealthy dilettanti amateurs. The Professor's 
editorial work on the book is slight; still it 
is something to be told by him that the spelling 
conduits in Coriolanus (Act. ii., p. 14 of the 
first Folio) is possibly from the conduttes of the 
North of 1595, and not the conducts of the 
first edition of 1579. But many more compara- 
tive instances of the spellings of the two editions 
and the first Folio should have been given by a 
thorough editor, in order to enable the reader to 
judge whether a real opinion can be formed on the 
edition of North which Shakspere used. To those 
who know that the external and internal evidence 
for the date of Julius Caesar proves the play to have 
been written in or before 1601, the Professor's 
comment is needless, that Shakspere “had no 
opportunity of seeing” or using in his play The 
Life of Octavius Caesar, which was not added to 
North’s Plutarch till the third edition in 1608. 
Some of the blemishes in the facsimile—as the 
lost dots to some 7's, the broken ¢, b, e, &c., seen 
in the last eight lines of the front of leaves Tttt. 
iij. and Vvvv. ij.—we have tested by the British 
Museum copy of the original, and we find that 
they are due to its battered type. We are grate- 
ful for Prof. Leo’s magnificent folio; but some 
English or German publisher should reprint its 
text for a shilling. 


A Concise Manual of the Law Relating to 
Private Trusts and Trustees. By Arthur Under- 
hill. (Butterworths.) This is an addition to the 
growing number of law books which are some- 
thing more than mere compilations, In the first 
place, the writer has evidently not been content 
to transfer quotations and references from the 
common text-books. He has critically examined 
the decided cases upon which the principles © 
his subject are based, and he is not to be blamed 
if he shows a decided leaning in favour of the 
learned judge to whom he has dedicated his work. 
In arrangement also and general method Mr. 
Underhill displays equal originality of treatment. 
The entire law of trusts, express and implied, 1s 
expounded in a series of seventy-six articles, to 
each of which are appended notes and illustra- 
tions. There are, no doubt, certain omissions, to 


be explained by the limited dimensions of the 
work ; and perhaps too much space is taken up 
by trusts that are only such by construction © 
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law. But in a manual for practical use these de- 
fects are of little importance. Mr. Underhill’s 
book is not intended to supersede Lewin on 
Trusts. It will have its use within its own 
sphere; and itis no slight recommendation that 
it throughout ap to the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of its readers by giving reasoned prin- 
ciples fortified by authority, and is not merely an 
ill-classified index of cases. 


Il Sistema LIpotecario Italiano, Per V’Avvo- 
cato Gaetano Cannada-Bartoli, Professore pareg- 
giato di Diritto Civile nella Regia Universita di 
Napoli. (Napoli: Hoepli.) This volume con- 
tains an elaborate examination, from both a juri- 
dical and an economic point of view, of the 
Italian law and system of mortgage, which the 
author compares with other systems, ancient and 
modern. It is a work of learning and ability, and 
one which forms an addition to the literature of 
both comparative jurisprudence and political 
economy. 


The History of the Law of England as to the 
Effects of Marriage on Property and on the Wife's 
Legal Capacity. By Courtney nag Kenny. 
(Reeves and Turner.) In reviewing Mr. Kenny’s 
former Essay on the Law of Primogeniture, while 
recognising the author's ability and learning, we 
observed a tendency to adventurous and some- 
times ill-founded assertion. The same character- 
istics show themselves in the present essay, which, 
like the previous one, has obtained the Cambridge 
Yorke Prize. It displays considerable research, 
and contains information not to be readily found 
elsewhere, yet is, nevertheless, sometimes an 
unsafe guide on points of mediaeval history. In 
the first page Mr. Kenny says of England in the 
twelfth century that “ then, as now, she clung to 
primogeniture with a zeal which amazed all other 
nations.” What evidence is there of this amaze- 
ment on the part of all other nations? Again (p. 
62), he says that “‘the moveable wealth that our 
ancestors possessed was so small in value that 
mediaeval law took little care to protect it.” This 
is a loose assertion in the face of Prof. Thorold 
Rogers's statement that in the Middle Ages personal 
estate was far more valuable than real, and that 
the stock of a well-tilled farm was, asa rule, worth 
at least three times the fee simple of the soil. And 
when Mr. Kenny says that English mediaeval 
law “ rejected the concessions which the canonical 
as well as the Roman jurisprudence had made to 
the law of nature, for it refused to recognise any 
marriage that was not solemnised with official 
ecclesiastical sanction, or to permit the marriage 
of erring parents to legitimise the offspring of their 
passion,” we must ask with some surprise what 
“the law of nature ” on the subject is, and where 
itis to be found? Before the publication of Sir 
Henry Maine's Ancient Law there was a prevalent 
belief in a code of nature, but we should hardly 
have expected at this day a recognition of it by so 
good a scholar as Mr. Kenny as anything more 
than a fiction with a curious history. 


Anglo-American International Copyright. By 
Appleton Morgan. (New York: Brentano's 
Literary Emporium.) Following up the now 
celebrated letter in which the publishing firm of 
Messrs, Harpers announced their conversion to the 
doctrine of international copyright, Mr. Morgan, 
who is favourably known ‘in this country by his 
work on the Law of Literature, advocates the same 
cause in the interest of American authors. The 
point is not new, though it is here fortified by the 
additional argument that American readers are 

oming depraved by British Imperialism. Surely 
the time is ripe for those interested in the question 
on this side the Atlantic to take active measures 
of co-operation with their friends in the United 
States, whose activity deserves much praise. 


Copyright, National and International, from the 
Point of View of One who has been a Publisher. 
(Stanford.) We can hardly regard this pamphlet 
a8 a contribution to the subject in the sense 





suggested above. The writer takes the part of 
the reading public, whom he supposes to be 
wronged by the practical monopoly of the great 
publishers. His most important point is the 
decay of private book-buyers, and the growth of 
circulating libraries. The remedy he suggests is 
the royalty-system of America. 


Classical Writers. Edited by J. R. Green. 
Euripides. By Prof. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 
Mr. J, R. Green will certainly be known to pos- 
terity as the father of all such as write primers. 
He has edited primers of history and primers of 
literature, and now there comes out under his 
editorship a series of “Classical Writers ”—little 
books which are primers with a difference: primers 
and a-half, as it were, standing to the old primers 
in the proportion of eighteenpence to a shilling. 
Prof. Mahaffy is first in the field with Euripides. 
To write an adequate account of Euripides within 
the limits of eighteenpence is indeed no easy task. 
The poet lived in a period of transition, when com- 
bined misfortune and reflection had given a keener 
edge to the keenest minds in Athens. Every- 
where, in religion, politics, morals, society, “ the 
old order was changing and giving place to new,” 
and this change Euripides seems to have watched 
as an impartial spectator, content to take men and 
women as he found them, “ not as they ought to 
have been.” Hence it is exceptionally difficult to 
ascertain what were the poet’s own feelings and 
convictions, to find the man Euripides outside and 
above his works. Prof. Mahaffy may claim the 
dubious merit of having written a better book on 
the subject than has previously been written in 
English. He is scholarly and not pedantic, ap- 
rei and yet just. He does not regard 

uripides as unworthy of serious attention, as it 
is too much the fashion to do; and he is not blind 
to the faults of art and taste which occur even in 
the best plays. He begins with a sketch of the 
times of Euripides, and of the poet’s life and 
studies, in which he well demnettien hiss as 


“an infinitely various, unequal, suggestive mind, 
which was at the same time practically sbrewd and 
mystically vague, clear in expression but doubtful in 
thought, morose in intercourse and yet a profound 
lover of mankind, drawing ideal women and yet per- 
petually sneering at the sex, doubting the gods and 
yet reverencing their providence, above his age and 
yet not above it, stooping to the interests of the 
moment and yet missing the reward of momentary 
fame, despairing of future life and yet revolving pro- 
blems which owe all their interest to the very fact 
that they are perpetual.” 


This is followed by a short survey of his works, and 
chapters on the plots, heroines, heroes; on the 
lyric poetry, prologues, epilogues ; and the whole 
is closed by a brief account of “ the history and 
fortunes ” of the poet's works. The weak point of 
the book is one almost inseparable from the plan 
of the series, It is too compressed. The menu 
is good, but there is no time to enjoy it: hardly 
have we tasted one dish when another is set be- 
fore us, and another comes in at the door. Where 
Prof. Mahaffy has given us sentences, we should 
like pages, full of detail and discussion. As it is, 
we put the book down with something like an in- 
tellectual indigestion.—There are many more 
misprints than there should be in a work of 
the size. Here and there also there are traces of 
something like haste in composition. Certainly 
Prof. Mahaffy has written better elsewhere. 
There is too much use of the words “ agreeable” 
and “ disagreeable” words which do not denote 
a very steady canon of art-criticism. Nor is much 
gained by calling Achilles a “ perfect gentleman ” 
—a title familiar to the lips of subsidised 
waiters. Lastly, the “ wretched scholiasts,” on 
page 92—the number of the page has dropped out 
voy be taken to include Aristotle (Poetics, 
xv., 5). 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. C. KngaNn Pav anp Oo, announce 
for immediate publication an early poem, entitled 
The Lover's Tale, by Mr. Alfred Tennyson, which 
has not hitherto been published. It consists of 
three parts, followed by The Golden Supper, a 
more recent poem, which has already been included 
among the author’s works, but which was written 
as a sequel to the original Tale. 


WE hear that the first instalment of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East will shortly 
appear. The first volume contains a translation 
of the Upanishads, by the editor; the second, the 
Shi King, Shih King, and Hsiao King, translated 
by Prof. Legge; the third the Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas, translated by Dr. Georg Biihler, of Bombay. 


Ir is not improbable that steps will be taken to 
discover and print old records and documents re- 
lating to our West Indian and other colonies, as 
recommended by Gen. Sir J. H. Lefroy, late 
Governor of Bermuda. 


Mr. W. We ts Garpyer is to publish by sub- 
scription Indian Myths and Legends, by the Rev. 
W. H. Brett, B.D. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have in preparation The 
English Poets, Selections with Critical Introduc- 
tions, edited by Mr. T. H. Ward, Tutor and late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. The design, 
which is similar to that of Orépet’s Les Pottes 
frangais, is to provide a really representative 
selection from the English poets, other than the 
dramatists, from Chaucer to Clough and Landor. 
The different poets have been undertaken by 
different writers, who will be responsible for the 
selections, and will add short critical Introduc- 
tions. By such a division of labour it is thought 
that it will be possible to produce a fuller and 
truer impression of the characteristics of English 
poetry than it would be in the power of 
any one critic to convey. The book will be 
in four volumes, crown 8yo, and it is hoped that 
the first two volumes will be ready before the end 
of the year. The general Introduction will be 
written by Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the follow- 
ing writers, among others, have promised to take 
part in the work:—the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
Dean of Westminster, Sir Henry Taylor, the 
Rector of Lincoln, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Prof, 
Skeat, Prof. Nichol, Prof. Dowden, Mr. T. Arnold, 
Mr. Pater, Mr. Jack, Mr. Lang, Mr. Saintsbury, 
Mr. Gosse, and Mr. J. C. Collins. 


On May 15 two deputations, headed by the 
Archbishop of York and the Duke of Devonshire, 
waited upon the President of the Council at 
Whitehall to support memorials of the Owens 
and Yorkshire Colleges in favour of the establish- 
ment of a new university to be called after the 
Queen. We made some comments a fortnight 
ago upon this proposal, which differs from former 
schemes in that it bases the new institution upon 
the principle of affiliation, and dissociates it from 
any local title. We notice that the pom staff 
of the Yorkshire College consists of nine pro- 
fessors and instructors, two lecturers, and eight 
demonstrators and assistants; and that the num- 
ber of students attending the day classes has in- 
creased within the past year from 165 to 235, or 
by 42 per cent. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Oo, have in the press 
a new volume of Historical Essays, by Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, including among others the following :— 
“ First Impressions of Rome,” “ The Tilyrian Kons 
perors and their Land,” “ Augusta Treverorum,” 
‘The Goths at Ravenna,” “ Race and Language,” 
“The Byzantine Empire, and “Mediaeval and 
Modern Greece.” The volume will be published 
in the course of the summer. 


A Liz of the late Dr. Livingstone is in progress, 
under the supervision of his family, Santee espe- 
cially on his personal and domestic character, and 
his work as a missionary. The preparation of the 
book has been entrusted to Prof. Blaikie, of Edin- 
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burgh. Friends of Dr. Livingstone in possession 
of any of his letters are requested to forward 
them to his son-in-law, Mr. A. L. Bruce, 10 
Regent Terrace, Edinburgh, who will return them 
after perusal. 


Srx Lectures on Positivism will be given at the 
Co-operative Institute, 55 Castle Street, Oxford 
Street, at eight o'clock, on the wert 2 Sunday 
evenings :—May 18, “The Intellectual Character 
of Positivism,” by Mr. Frederic Harrison; May 25, 
“The Social Aspect of Positivism,” by Prof. 
Beesly :June 1, “ The Action of Positivism upon 
the orking Olasses,? by Mr. Henry Ellis; 
June 8, “The Influence of Positivism upon 
Women,” by Mr. Vernon Lushington; June 15, 
“The Relation of Positivism to Art,” by Mr. J. 
C. Morison ; June 22, “The Religion of Humanity,” 
by Dr. J. H. Bridges. 


Mr. G. C. Warr has been appointed Classical 
Professor at King’s College, in succession to Prof. 
J. B. Mayor, who has resigned. 


M. Micuet Brfat has retired from the edi- 
torial staff of the Revue Critique, on his appoint- 
ment as Inspecteur-général de l'instruction supé- 
rieure. 


Pror. Lunar, of Ziirich, has prepared a very 
complete illustrated treatise on Sulphuric Acid 
and Alkali Manufactures, in two volumes, the 
first of which will be published in a few days by 
Mr. Van Voorst. 


THE same publisher has just ready a supplement 
to ©. Greville Williams’ Handbook of Chemical 
Manipulation, written by the author of the 
original work, with the view of explaining some 
of the more important new methods in chemistry. 


Pror. ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS has just pub- 
lished the Lectures on Manzoni which he de- 
livered at Oxford last year. The title of the book 
is Alessandro Manzoni: Studio Biografico, Letture 
fatte alla Taylorian Institution di Oxford nell’ 
maggio dell’ anno 1878, notevolmente ampliate. 


Tue Indian papers announce the death of Sir 
Matta Coomara Swamy in Ceylon. He published 
Arichandra: or, the Martyr of Truth; The Da- 
thavansa: or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha; and The Sutta Nipata: or, Dia- 
logues and Discourses of Buddha. He gained 
many friends during his stay in England, and his 
early death will be widely regretted. 


Tue death is likewise announced of the Rev. 
Philip Kelland, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh, aged seventy ; 
and of A. Grisebach, Professor of Botany at 
Gottingen. 


Four new documents relating to Petrarch have 
been published by Signor Giovanni Livi, who dis- 
covered them in the Archive Office of Reggio 
d'Emilia. Three of the documents refer to a 
lawsuit about a canonry; the poet having trans- 
ferred to another person a right of presentation 
granted to him by Pope Olement VI. The fourth 
consists of a power of attorney given by Petrarch 
to one Corradino, son of Corrado of Breslau, for 
the administration of his prebend in Padua; 
among the signatures to this instrument is that of 
Johanne Petracco de Florentia, the poet’s natural 
son. 


Ir has been repeatedly said in Germany during 
the last few months, and is still believed by many 
German Protectionists, that the Cobden Club has 
spent large sums in subsidies, not to say bribes, to 
advocates of free trade on the Continent, of which 
Germany has hada largeshare. The entire income 
of the Cobden Club does not much exceed 1,002. 
a year, out of which it publishes and circulates 
books and pamphlets largely, and pays for occa- 
sional dinners of the club, Germans must hold 
their services very cheap if they are to be bought 
with the few shillings-left over after defraying these 
expenses, 





In the Journal iel’s account of the last 

meeting of the French Academy of Inscriptions 
we read as follows :— 
‘MM. Ernest Renan presents on behalf of the author, 
Mr. John Rhys, Professor of Celtic at Oxford, his 
Lectures on Welsh Philology. It is an excellent work 
from the point of view of glottology; it is sound in 
its criticism. The question of the Ogmic inscriptions— 
that is, in its bearing on the Celtic god Ogmius—is 
there treated in the most thorough manner. The 
same member offers, besides, two volumes by Mrs. 
Mark Pattison, entitled Zhe Renaissance of Art in 
France. It is a work full of taste, in which one will 
find an excellent account of the French sources.” 


Mr. Tuos, L’Estranen, of Belfast, author of 
several tracts in the series published by the late 
Mr. Thomas Scott, is about to bring out a tract 
on the First Seven alleged Persecutions of the Chris- 
tians by the Roman Emperors, Nero, Domitian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Severus, and Maxi- 
min. His object is to show that the stories re- 
garding the persecutions are contrary both to the 
laws of the Romans among themselves and to 
their treatment of the nations whom they con- 
quered. 


Tue London Institution for the Advancement 
of Plain Needlework, which during its brief ex- 
istence has been of great service in raising the 
standard of instruction in needlework in our 
eng elementary schools, is in urgent need of 

elp. It is calculated that 250/. a year would be 
sufficient to maintain the Institute in full working 
order, and offers of assistance may be addressed to 
the Manager. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Palaeographical 
Society’s publications, in the Original Series, con- 
tains plates from the papyrus of Hyperides’ ora- 
tion for Lycophron, of the second or first century 
B.C. ; the i Augiensis of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, in Latin and Greek, of the end of the ninth 
century ; the Aristotle of the Ambrosian Library, 
of the tenth century; and other specimens of 
Greek writing down to the fifteenth century. The 
Latin MSS. represented are:—The Hilary of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, a.p. 509-10; the Vatican Terence, 
of the fourth or fifth century; early MSS. from 
Milan, once belonging to the library of Bobio, 
in North Italy: the ecclesiastical History of 
Baeda, in the Cotton Library, of the eighth 
century, and the MS. of the same work in 
the University Library of Cambridge, also of 
the eighth century, famous as containing the 
English Song of Caedmon; St. Ethelwald’s 
Benedictional, of the tenth century; an “ Ex- 
ultet” roll, of the twelfth century; and other 
later MSS. of English, French, and Italian origin. 
The Oriental Series gives specimens of Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Arabic, Persian, Aethiopic, Syriac, Man- 
daitic, and Hebrew. The most important are: 
the Maharnava, from a birch-bark MS. of the 
India Office, of the sixteenth century, with a table 
of letters worked out by Dr. Haas; the Diwan of 
’Al-Mutanabbi,’ a.p. 1008; the Kitdbu ’l-Magazi 
of ’Al-Wasidi, the only complete MS. of the work 
in Europe, A.D. 1169; a palimpsest Syriac MS. of 
the sixth and ninth centuries; a Hebrew Penta- 
teuch of the twelfth century, from South Arabia, 
with Babylonian punctuation ; the Tachkéméni of 
’Al-Charizi, A.D. 1282; and the Talmid Yéri- 
shalmi, of 1289, one of the copies used in print- 
ing the editio princeps of Bomberg. 


THE public meeting of the Hungarian Academy 
on May 6 was more than usually interesting and 
well attended. The centre of attraction was a 
Finn, M. Arvid Genetz, Professor in the Gymna- 
sium of Tavastehus, who has been living for the 
last twelve months in Hungary for the purpose of 
acquiring the Hungarian language. This he has 
done so successfully that, according to the Nem- 
sett Hirlap, the correctness with which he spoke 
that language might put to shame many Hun- 
garian-born Academicians, and surpasses even 
those learned foreign philologists who have lived 
so long in the country. The subject of the paper 





read by M. Genetz gave an interesting account of 
@ journey made among the Lapps of the Kola 
peninsula in Russian Lapland. he is an ex- 
cellent Lapp scholar he was able to acquire from a 
shy and naturally reticent people a great deal of 
valuable information with r to the myth- 
ology and superstitions of this primitive people. 
At the end of the paper the President observed 
that the perfect pronunciation of the Hungarian 
language by their Finnish guest was in itself a 
strong argument for the close affinity of the 
Finnish and Hungarian languages. 


Tue following is a list of the books and 
MSS. stolen from the Museum of San Marco. 
in Florence. Scarce editions:—St. Antoninus, 
Trattato del modo di confessare (Florence, 
1494); Paltambii De divinis  institutionibus 
(Romae, 1471); De insomni  tnterpretatione 
(Tarvisi, 1481); Gregori St. Magni In mor- 
alibus (Venetiis, 1464); Turrecremata, Ex- 
positio super tota wpsalteria (Romae, 1470); 
Josephi Ebraei De Bello Judaico, editio pro- 
fecto (?) (saec. XV.); Savonarola, Opuscoli 
(edizione del secolo XV.); Expositio orationis 
dominicalis (Lugduni, 1533); and Reggimento e 
Governo della Citta di Firenze (fifteenth century).. 

cium Beatae Mariae Virginis, parchment 
(Paris, 1504). A sixteenth-century Missal. 
Manuscripts:—Durandi In Genesim, Leviticum,, 
et Exodum (cod. membr.); Auctoris incerti 
De Primatu et Potestate Romani Pontificis, et 
alia (cod. membr., saec. XIV.); Menologium 
cum Sinnaxio (A.D. 1051); Manetti, Dialoghi 
(cod. membr., saec. XV.); Alphonso Regis, 
Opera geometrica et astronomica (cod. fe = 
saec. XV.); Nicolai, Opus Medicum (cod. chart., 
saec. XV.); DeSancto Dominico ejusque discipulis 
(cod. chart.); De prosperitate malorum et de 
adversitate bonorum; De auxilio divinae gratiae- 
(cod. chart.), A German Manuscript. 


Messrs, CassELL have done well to republish 
in numbers the “ Leopold Shakspere,” which has. 
been so well and widely received. The text of 
Delius, though not free from errors, was a prudent. 
choice from among texts available without the 
infringement of copyright. The Introduction by 
Mr. Furnivall is brimful of information, and is 
written throughout in a spirit of hearty oes 
ment of Shakspere’s best work. Some of Mr, 
Furnivall's points, with reference to the chronology: 
of certain plays, strike us as rather fanciful, but 
these are minor details; on the whole, his Intro- 
duction serves admirably to put its reader on the 
right way of studying Shakspere as a whole. The 
woodcuts do not add to the attractiveness of this 
edition. 

Pror. TIeLE’s notice of Max Miiller’s recent 
Hibbert Lectures worthily opens the May number 
of the Theologisch Tijdschrift. Attention is called 
to the many important linguistic suggestions with 
which the argument is interspersed ; to the much- 
needed explanation of what Max Miiller has called 
Henotheism ; to the distinction between “ honest” 
and “vulgar atheism;” and many other pages 
which may be read with pleasure and profit. But 
as to the main argument, especially as contained in 
the first two lectures, the reviewer confesses him- 
self unconvinced. The theory of Fetishism, for 
example, which Max Miiller here seeks to refute, 
is simply the antiquated one of De Brosses. 
“ None of us,” says Prof. Tiele, “asserts that reli- 
gion took its origin from the Fetishistic conception 
of the world; our opinion is simply this—that 
this primitive wereldbeschouwing determined the 
form of the oldest religion. Has Miiller refuted 
this opinion? So far from it that I, for 
my part, would willingly subscribe to his entire 
argument in the second lecture.” Dr. Mey- 
boom continues his papers on the Roman citizen- 
ship of St. Paul; he agrees with Overbeck in 
tracing a remarkable resemblance between the 
spirit of the Acts of the Apostles and Justia 
Martyr. Blom’s “ Pauline Studies ” contain iter 


dia a criticism of Holsten’s theory of the conver- 
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sion of St. Paul —— lately in the well- 
known work of Mr. R. W. Macan). Dr. Loman, 
on the method of the criticism of the Synoptic 
Gospel, exposes the recklessness of a recent work 
by Dr. Pierson. M. Collins has a delightful article 
so it seems, at least, in the midst of this arid 
scientific theology) in French on Marot and the 
Huguenot Psalter ; and Prof. Tiele notices sympa- 
thetically a lecture by Chantepie de la Saussaye, of 
Groningen (so long the orthodox Groningen) on 
the importance of the study of religions for the 
knowledge of Christianity. The shorter notices 
are by Hugenholtz and Oort. 


Tue Trustees of the British Museum announce, 
in their Annual Return just issued, that Mr. 
Stephens has nearly completed the fourth volume 
of the Catalogue of Satirical Prints and Draw- 
ings, the text of which begins with the year 1761. 
Among the more important events illustrated, and 
the leading personages satirised, may be named : 
the alleged intimacy of Lord Bute and the King’s 
mother ; Pitt, and his staunch Sn owe Alderman 
Beckford, called “the Creole”; Churchill; Fox; 
Hogarth, as the “ Beautifier”; Smollett and the 
“ Briton”; A. Murphy as the “ Auditor”; “The 
North Briton”; “ Wilkes and Liberty”; Sterne and 
his “Sermons”; Scotchimmigration ; the Cock Lane 
Ghost; the Sign Board Exhibition ; the “Society 
of Artists”; the “Society of Arts”; Artists’ 
—, Foundation of the Royal Academy ; 

aul Sandby; the Marquis Townshend; Dr. 
Johnson and his pension; Reforms effected in 
the royal kitchen by Lord Talbot, and the severe 
instances of Scotch “Economy”; Lord Le De- 
spenser (Sir F. Dashwood, the “ Monk of Med- 
menham), his “ Excise” and ‘Oyder Act”; 
Wesley; Whitefield; “Jemmy Twitcher,” his 
vices and vagaries; Rousseau; Early troubles in 
America ; the “Inferior Clergy”; Oxford squabbles ; 
Horne Tooke and the Brentford election; Carlton 
House “Coterie”; Chevalier d'Eon ; “ Junius,” by 
means of an unprecedented series of illustrations ; 
Macaronies ; “ Iphigenia,” Duchess of Kingston ; 
Duchess of Grafton ; y Craven; Chevalier 
Taylor ; “Covent Garden”: Drury Lane, &c. &c. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ix a letter addressed to the President of the 
Société de Géographie Commerciale of Bordeaux, 
M, de Semellé gives a brief account of the results 
of his recent journey in Western Africa. He 
states that he has followed the courses of the 
River Niger from Orista as far as Boussa, where 
it ceases to be navigable for a time—a distance of 
about 300 miles—and of the Binue from its. con- 
fluence with the Niger for nearly 200 miles to 
Okeri, a point never previously reached by Euro- 
peans. He has drawn up an historical sketch of 
the countries bordering on the Rivers Niger, Binue, 
and Napé, and of a portion of Adamawa, and he 
has studied the origin of the races, their traditions, 
customs, and religions. He has also made notes 
of the grptocte of the regions which he has 
traversed, their cost, &c. He further states 
that during his journey he has taken meteorologi- 
cal and other observations every day. M. de 
Semellé also claims to have secured various com- 
mercial privileges from different petty kings and 
sultans. 

Tu Société Internationale du Canal Colombien 

ve just printed for private circulation (Paris: 
Briére) a pamphlet containing an account of the 
project for cutting aship-canal, on a level and with- 
out locks or tunnels, across the Isthmus of Darien, 
United States of Columbia, from the Gulf of 
Uraba on the Atlantic to the Gulf of San Miguel 
on the Pacific, passing through the Cordilleras by 
the Tanela Paya Pass, discovered by M. Lucien 
de Puydt during his explorations between 1861 
and 1865. The project in question is a rival one 
to that advocated by Lieut. Wyse, which is now 
under consideration by a Congress at Paris under 
the presidency of M. de Lesseps, 





Mr. = 2 GRANT, a he jg yao te 
hotographer, who accompanie t year’s Dutc 
A retic Expedition and lone ht back a valuable 
collection of photographs, has volunteered to 
accompany the party which will start for Novaya 
Zemlya in June in the little vessel Willem Barents. 
The Dutch officers, we believe, are not without 
hope of being able to extend their voyage to the 

Kara Sea and even to Franz Josef-land. 

Tue Church Missionary Society have received 
intelligence that their agents, Messrs. Stokes and 
Copplestone, who had been spending some time 
at Uyui, have left for the Victoria Nyanza. Dr. 
Baxter, who is in charge of the station at 
Mpwapwa, reports well of that place, and states 
that he has got twenty-five acres of land under 
cultivation. He had been visiting Ugogo and the 
par eg te districts, and had everywhere met 
with a friendly reception. 

At the last meeting of the Russian Geographical 
Society, the secretary recounted the services which 
M. Sibiriakof has rendered to the cause of Arctic 
research. He co-operated with the King of Sweden 
and Mr. Dickson in fitting out Prof. Nordens- 
kjéld’s expedition. To devote other 10,000 
roubles to sending a steamer in search of Nordens- 
kj6ld seemed to M. Sibiriakof merely a matter of 
course. The steamer Nordenskjéld has been fitted 
out entirely at his charge; the crew has been 
selected from among trained Arctic voyagers, 
and the vessel is to be commanded by Captain 
Sengstake. The Geographical Society had their 
attention drawn to M. Sibiriakof’s munificent 
action merely as a consequence of the fact that 
he considered it his duty to afford the society an 
opportunity of co-operating in the interests of 
geographical science. The young Professor of 
Botany, A. Grigorief, has been selected to accom- 
pany the expedition. The Bremen Society also 
sends a representative, Herr Dankelmann, of Leip- 
zig. M. Sibiriakoff has, in addition, fitted out 
two land expeditions. One of these is to proceed 
from Nizhnekolimsk, the other from Anadir. They 
carry with them supplies for Prof. Nordenskjéld, 
and will endeavour to bring intelligence to him 
as to the efforts that are being made for his 
relief. ok 

Round the World in Six Months. By Lieut.- 
Col. E. S. Bridges, Grenadier Guards. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) Col. Bridges tells us, in a sub- 
stantial-looking volume, a story which has been 
told a good many times, and which we suppose 
will have to be told a good many times more for 
the gratification of a select circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Broadly speaking, the only vari- 
ation in these narratives of travel round the world 
is that one man goes by way of the Suez Canal 
and another by way of New York and San 
Francisco. Col. Bridges chose the latter route, 
and, after seeing a little of Japan, “ did” China in 
so far as brief visits to Shanghai and Canton go; 
Macao and Hongkong did not detain him long, 
and he proceeded, wa Singapore, to Calcutta. 
He contrived to see a great deal of India 
in a short time, and even got as far as 
Rawul Pindee, &c. The homeward journey was 
made from Bombay, by way of the Red Sea, 
to Southampton. Colonel Bridges tells his story 
in a chatty and unpretentious way, but some of 
his statements are hard of digestion. For instance, 
under December 2, we are told:—“ We steamed 
out of the harbour [Bombay] at 7 p.m. After a 
smooth passage, with fair weather, we reached 
Aden (1,664 miles from Bombay) at 3.30 p.m.” 
Again, being at Alexandria on December 24, 1878, 
he “ went to see Cleopatra’s Needle, which stands 
close to the sea-shore,” though some people are 
foolish enough to think that it could have been 


seen then without going quite so far from Charing 
Cross. The concluding chapter, which may be 
termed “ Hints to Travellers,” will probably be 
of some use to those who are disposed to make 
the tour du monde, but Colonel Bridges’ views on 
the “a of outfit and expenditure appear to be 
ittle extravagant. 


just a 





FLORENCE LETTER. 
Florence: May 8, 1879. 

La Vita e le Opere di Giulio Cesare Croce. 
Monografia di Olindo Guerrini. (Bologna: 
Zanichelli.) Hitherto Signor Guerrini has been 
better known, under the pseudonym of Lorenzo 
Stecchetti, as the author of several volumes of 
audaciously realistic verse, which, notwithstanding 
their undeniable poetical power, have acquired 
fame of a very questionable sort. The present 
work is his first attempt in the quieter field of 
literary archaeology, the result of zealous research 
in the Bolognese libraries. Signor Guerrini justly 
remarks that whereas rustic popular songs have 
been carefully studied and collected, the popular 
poetry of towns has met with little notice, and 
that all verse showing what may be called a 
literary origin has been carefully left aside. Yet, 
as he says, “it should not be forgotten that 
townsfolk have a distinct literature of their own, 
differing as much from the songs of the peasantry 
as from genuine literary work.” In this we 
can trace the gradual efforts of people awaken- 
ing from ignorance, learning to spell, and 
beginning to take part in public events. To this 
day no Italian city is without its itinerant singer— 
usually a blind man—who sings the songs that are 
in vogue to a dense circle of plebeian hearers. 
Thus ‘ballads recounting the deeds of Mastrillo and 
Il Passatore travel all over Italy; and thus we 
have heard the fate of the Emperor Maximilian sung 
in streets where three centuries ago we might 
have heard the story of Caesar Borgia’s crimes, and. 
the death of Pope Alexander, although historical 
ballads have never abounded in Italy, The sub- 
ject of Signor Guerrini’s monograph, Giulio Cesare. 
Croce, was a celebrated Cantastorie flourishing in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, and no 
ordinary street-singer and improviser, but a. 
genuine minstrel poet, who wrote and published 
nearly all his compositions. These amount to a 
total of four hundred and seventy-eight, the 
majority consisting of comic and satirical poems of 
various lengths. He chronicled in rhyme all that 
went on in his adopted city of Bologna ; nothing 
came amiss to his facile muse, and—save in the 
case of his sacred hymns—he extracted fun from the 
commonest subjects. Nay, even in moments of the 
direst public distress he could always tickle the 
sides of his laughter-loving Bolognese. ayy 
Ferrari tells us that even to this day Croce is the 
Homer of Bolognese children and maidservants, 
and Signor Guerrini styles him “the poet of 
hunger.” For Croce’s lot was cast in troublous 
times, and although his birth in 1550 coincided 
with the auspicious accession of Julius III. to the 
Pontifical throne, he was destined to see Bolognese 
territory now torn by hostile factions, now 
scourged by Cardinal Legates, now wasted by a 
seven years’ famine, now harried by banditti. 

Signor Guerrini gives an interesting sketch of 
the vicissitudes of his hero's career, but it is too 
long for insertion in these pages. Croce’s witty 
songs and skilful performances on the dira—an 
instrument half guitar and half violin—rendered 
him a favourite guest at rich men’s tables ; but he 
was neither a buffoon nor a parasite. Genuine 
einag in his art and modest self-respect enabled 

im to preserve both independence and dignity 
even in the many moments when he was at his 
wits’ end how to fill the mouths of his hungry 
children. He was essentially a popular poet, an 
unlearned man, who had the good sense to 
remain true to his specialty, without attempting 
to copy the literary affectations of the time, 
Indeed, his sole boast was of writing in a 
fashion that all could understand. A man of the 
people, he wrote for the people, and his composi- 
tions printed on scraps of coarse paper serving as 
fans or ventarole had an enormous circulation. 
Occasionally, it is true, he attempted sustained 
poems, comedies even, but his dominant aspect is 
that of the street-poet singing in the squares of 
Bologna now his comic ballad of Le }, ROW 
his tragic Lamento di due Amanti, To posterity 
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our jongleur is best known as the remodeller of 
the old legend of Marcolfo the Dwarf, which, as 
transformed by him into the tale of Bertoldo and 
Bertoldino, is still famous to the present time. 
On the genesis of this legend, which belongs to 
the cycle of Solomon, Signor Guerrini gives a 
learned dissertation which will be highly inter- 
esting to all students of folk-lore. Beginning 
with the Talmud he traces the tale through its 
various metamorphoses in the popular fables of 
different countries, winding up with the history 
of its issue as a Bolognese poem in ottava 
rima from the printing-office of Lelio della Volpe 
in 1736, 

Giovanni Pepoli e Sisto V. Racconto storico di 
‘Giovanni Gozzadini. (Bologna: Zanichelli.) This 
book again plunges us amid the stormy annals of 
Bologna in the sixteenth century, and in somewhat 
involved and laborious fashion the author tells us 
the true tale of the imprisonment and murder of 
Count Giovanni Pepoli, head of one of the 
_— houses in the State. At the beginning of 

ixtus V.’s vigorous crusade against brigandage, 
notorious bandit named Grazino was captured on 
Pepoli’s territory of Castiglione, which that no- 
bleman held in fief from the empire. So when 
the Papal Legate sent to claim the prisoner 
Pepoli refused to give him up, alleging that, Cas- 
tiglione being outside the Papal jurisdiction, he 
alone had the right to deal with the criminal. 
There was already bad blood between the noble- 
man and the Legate, and as during the squabble 
the brigand effected his escape Pepoli was 
arrested on the charge of having defied the Papal 
authority, and, after a weary imprisonment of 
several months, was secretly strangled by the 
Pope’s command before the conclusion of 
his mock trial, The event roused a great 
stir in Bologna; for old Count Pepoli was a 
leading member of the council of the Quaranta, 
was extremely rich, very powerful, and universally 
beloved and respected. Hitherto the majority of 
historians have sided with Sixtus V. in this 
affair. Ranke tells us that Count Giovanni Pepoli 
was put to death “for having taken part in the 
raids of the banditti;” and Dubarry states that the 
Count gave asylum to a notorious bandit pursued 
by the Papal police. Now, however, My the 
light of the State papers recently unearthed by 
Signor Gozzadini, we see that the venerable noble- 
man was a victim to private hatred and entirely 
innocent of the crime attributed to him. The 
closing scene of the pitiful drama is well told, and 
although the author has not everywhere made the 
best use of his abundant materials, and his narra- 
tive is often disjointed and confused, the volume 
cannot fail to be useful to future historians of the 
pontificate of Sixtus V. Before quitting topics 
connected with Bologna, we must mention 
that Signor Ernesto Masi, author of the 
brilliant volume on eighteenth-century life in 
that city (Vita di Francesco Albergati, etc.), re- 
viewed by us last year, is now engaged upon a 
Life of Goldoni. In a masterly lecture on the 
same subject recently delivered in Florence, Signor 
Masi has given us a foretaste of the pleasure to be 
expected from his forthcoming work. Signor 
Masi’s learning is never obscured by pedantry, and 
he has a happy epigrammatic turn which saves 
him from the hn Italian fault of over-flowing 
periods. 

That versatile and elegant writer, Signor Tullo 
Massarani, author of Studi di Letteratura e d’ Arte 
and Studi di Politica e di Storia, has just brought 
out in book form the brilliant critical essays on 
“ L’Arte in Parigi” which excited so much atten- 
tion while running in the pages of the Nuova 
Antologia. Asan amateur painter of more than 
local renown Signor Massarani is specially qualified 
to write of the technicalities of art; while at the 
same time his large culture and varied attain- 
ments lift him to the standpoint of philosophic 
criticism. His remarks on the spirit of English 
art show much breadth of view, much apprecia- 
tion of our “ vigorous originality.” 





Prof. Adolfo Bartoli is continuing his Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana, and the second volume, 
treating of “ La Poesia Italiana nel periodo delle 
Origini,” has just been issued by Messrs. Sansoni, 
of Florence. 

Throughout the greater part of the volume the 
author's subject leads him over the same ground 
as in his previous work, Two Centuries of Italian 
Literature, although treated in a more popular 
and extended manner. It is, in short, a compre- 
hensive review of the dawn of Italian poetry and 
of the various elements combined in its form- 
ation. In thirteen pithy chapters Prof. Bartoli 
examines the workings of French and Provencal 
influences in the hybrid attempts of the Franco- 
Italian school; describes the various poetical 
compositions in the different Italian dialects; 
speaks of the Siculo-Provengal school; of the 
Umbrian religious lyrics; of the sacred drama ; 
of Tuscan love-songs, Tuscan satirical and comic 
verse ; of allegorical and méral poetry. Among the 
important reprints in the appendix we find Sor- 
dello’s “‘ Lament on the Death of Blacas,” and the 
volume closes with Prof. Bartoli’s lecture on the 
“ Carte d’ Arboréa,” delivered last year to his stu- 
dents at the Istituto Superiore. 

And here it may not be amiss to say a word 
about the famous forgeries known as the “ Carte 
d’ Arboréa,” which have of late years aroused 
such ardent controversy in the Italian learned 
world. They consist of a number of ancient (?) 
manuscripts on paper, parchment, &c., sold to the 
Public Library of Cagliari, between the years 
1845 and 1866, by a Sardinian priest and ex-friar, 
named Cosimo Manca, who always refused to ex- 
plain how the precious documents had come into 
his hands. Among them are many compositions 
in prose and verse, some in Latin, some in Sar- 
dinian, and all of much importance for the more 
obscure periods of Sardinian history. One in par- 
ticylar, entitled Memoriale di Comita de Orru, is 
an essay on the Sardinian vernacular, and professes 
to be a compilation, made in 1271 by the said 
Comita de Orru, of a History of the Sardinian 
tongue by a certain Giorgio di Lacono, born in 
Cagliari about 1177. This MS, anticipates all the 
discoveries of comparative philology, and judges 
the Neo-Latin languages from the modern stand- 
point of a Diez, a Fuchs, a Diefenbach, an Ascoli, 
and a Schuchardt! Among other documents 
there was a fragment of an Italian canzonet com- 
posed in 998 by Azone di Siena; another, dated 
1085, by Petruccio di Firenze ; and others of the 
two centuries following. No wonder that there 
was a stir in the learned world, that national 
pride was gratified by the supposed discovery of 
an early Italian literature independent of foreign 
influences, the first-born, therefore, of the Neo- 
Latin group, and that more than one scholar of 
repute believed in the authenticity of the “Carte 
d’Arboréa” ! 

Did not the Tasso forgeries of Alberti di Orte 
deceive Europe for a time? Did not Simonides 
invent Greek manuscripts, Hanka Bohemian? And 
did not the colossal fabrications of Urbain Lucas 
for years throw dust in the eyes of Parisian 
experts P 

n Prof. Bartoli’s opinion these Sardinian manu- 
scripts were the work of some keen-witted 
palaeographer having free access to the archives 
of some Sardinian city. The members of the 
Berlin Academy, Profs. Jaffe, Mommsen, &c., at 
once declared the manuscripts to be forgeries ; and 
Prof. Vitelli has written an interesting memoir 
clearly proving that the Carte were built up from 
Manno’s Storta della Sardegna, and pointing out 
how closely they keep to Manno’s errors. 

Liypa VILLARI, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR BAIN'S ‘‘ EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE.” 


Buxton : May 12, 1879. 

In the notice of my work on Education as a 
Science in the AcapEmy for April 26, the reviewer, 
Mr. Quick, professes to deal with the book as @ 
practical schoolmaster. It strikes me very forcibly 
that the article does not correspond with this pro- 
fession. Excepting a single remark upon what I 
have called “The Renovated Curriculum,” 
(wherein languages are to have only a secondary 
place), to the effect that he “is not attracted by 
that curriculum,” the article seems to be made up 
of what the writer disclaims, a discussion upon 
the science of the book. In reality Mr. Quick 
talks science all through without seeming to be 
aware of it. He points out what he considers 
shortcomings in my definitions and in my con- 
sistency in the use of leading terms; and never, 
except in the instance alluded to, gives the public 
and myself the benefit of his judgment as @ 
schoolmaster upon the many practical conclusions 
set forth in the book. 

The word “ education” may comprehend every 
agency that moulds the human character. I hold 
that this definition includes too much for profit- 
able discussion in one field ; and I prefer to divide 
the ground, and confine myself to the work of 
the schoolmaster. Mr. Quick, while considering 
this limitation “not a wholesome one,” admits 
“that every scientific writer may make what 
limitations he pleases in the meanings of his 
terms, provided that he clearly announces those 
limitations and carefully observes them.” I do 
not accept the benefit of this admission, A writer 
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is not scientific if he limits terms capriciously, 
even although he does adhere to his own limit- 
ations. There must be some propriety, reason, or 
advantage in deviating from a received meaning. 
The advantage that I put forward in the present 
case is that the “teaching art ” can be isolated as 
a study, and presents a region of facts that are of 
the same kindred, and reflect lights on each other. 

But my chief complaint against Mr. Quick is 
that he gives me the liberty to limit the subject, 
and then finds fault with me for observing that 
limit. Thus, when I say that there is nothing 
educative in fairy-tales and extravagances, and 
that parents should give them to their children as 
they give country walks or holiday treats, he adds: 
“The science of education must be an odd one if 
it pronounces country walks and treats to have 
nothing educative in them.” No doubt a teacher 
sometimes goes with his pupils in their walks, 
but I presume he is expected to sink his vocation 
for the time being ; in which case he is out of the 
reach of my science. 

I cannot occupy your space with a reply to the 
various questionable statements selected by Mr. 
Quick. Iam most especially tempted to answer 
what he says on my use of the words “ retentive- 
ness” and “memory,” where he challenges the 
correctness of my psychology. But I will trouble 
you with only one other reference, by way of 
meeting the iterated charge of vagueness, which is 
the worst fault that can be attributed to any 
writer pretending to accuracy. In that chapter 
on “ The Renovated Curriculum” I advocate the 
placing of knowledge-subjects in the central posi- 
tion of the course of higher studies, and the rele- 
gating of languages to a subsidiary and more or 
less optional position. I then state shortly what 
the departments are that would come into the 
chief place ; but disclaim ail adjustment of details 
as premature (p. 391). The scheme supposes that 
my views of the inutility of classics for general 
education are accepted, which they are not likely 
to be without many years of controversy. Now, 
what Mr. Quick does is to carp at these details. 
Thus, I suppose that in the science part of the 
new curriculum there will be included some one 
of the natural-history sciences, and possibly also 
geography. Now, says Mr. Quick, “geography 
may stand for the knowledge of a pupil-teacher or 
of a Ritter.” I reply, What of that? I have 
not neglected in speaking of the sciences to advert 
to the different gradations of science courses ; but 
to have obtruded the proper grading in the pre- 
sent connexion would have been silly. When the 
time comes these and all other details will be 
duly considered ; and, given the stage of the pupils 
and the subjects to be taken up in any one year, it 
will be on | to fix the suitable amount or propor- 
tion of each. A. foe. 








MESSRS. PUTNAM AND INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 
New York : April 29, 1879. 

The correspondent whose article upon “ Ameri- 
can Publishers and International Copyright” 
appeared in the AcapEmy of April 5 hardly did 
Justice to the position of myself and my house in 
referring to me as a “ protectionist” and as “re- 
cently converted ” to the support of International 
Copyright, 

have always been a Free-trader, and my firm 
are the authorised publishers for the New York 
Free Trade Club. 

The address upon a brief extract from which 
your correspondent was commenting was itself 
delivered before the Free Trade Club. 

My firm has also always been identified with 
the cause of International Copyright, its founder, 
the late G. P. Putnam, having, between 1837 and 
1872, planned or taken an active part in all the 
movements in behalf of this cause. 

Gro. Haven Purnam 
(Of G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 











THE ACTING OF HAMLET: REYNOLD’s “ PRIMEROSE.” 
Highgate, N.: May 13, 1879. 
At a time when so much criticism has been 
spent on the acting of Hamlet it is interesting to 
compare any notices of the practices of the earliest 
actors of the play. The Elegy on Burbage gives 
evidence as to his action in one part of the grave 
scene; the following lines seem to refer to 
another. They are from Dolarny’s Primerose, or 
the first part of the Passionate Hermit, published 
in 1606. To or the time while his guest is 
at table, the hermit takes up a skull and 
moralises :— 
“ He held it still in his sinister hand, 
And turn’d it soft, and stroakt it with the 
other, 
He smil’d on it, and oft demurely faund, 
As it had beene the head of his owne brother : 
Oft would h’ have spoke, but something bred 
delay, 
At length, halfe weeping, these words did he 
say. 


‘ This barren scull that here you do behold, 
Why might it not have beene an Emperour’s 


head, 
Whose store-house rich was heap’d with massy 
gold ?’” &c. 


He continues in the same strain, bringing in not 
only the emperor, but the lady with her paint, 
and the lawyer with his “quirks and quillets.” 
The lines containing the parallel to Hamlet's 
reflections on the lawyer's skull have been quoted 
several times, but I have nowhere seen remarked 
the close reference which the first of these stanzas 
bears to the action of Hamlet on taking up the 
skull in the grave-digger’s scene. The turning it 
over, “demurely fauning” on it, the delay in 
speaking, &c., are familiar to us now; and if the 
poem refers to the play in other stanzas, which 
there seems no reason to doubt, it affords a pro- 
bable evidence of what was the custom on the 
stage soon after the publication of Hamlet. It 
may be remarked that no stage direction is given 
in the play itself for the treatment of this part of 
the scene. Lucy Tovimin Smira. 








THE SONNET ATTRIBUTED TO PETRARCH. 
Taylor Institution, Oxford: May 13, 1879. 
Will you allow me to inform those who might 
not know it that the supposed discovery by M. L. 
Podhorszky, announced in the Hungarian Journal 
de Inttérature Comparée, is not a real discovery? 
The sonnet beginning 


“ Apre l’uomo infelice allor ch’ ei nasce” 


is a well-known one, and M. L. Podhorszky did 

not find it in any of the editions of Petrarca for 

be very simple reason that it is not written by 
im. ‘ 

I regret that I cannot at the present moment 
tell with certainty the name of its author, having 
no time to look for it, and having learnt it by 
heart when I was a schoolboy some fifty years 
ago, out of a volume containing poems by various 
authors. But I am almost certain that it is by a 
poet of the “ Seicento,” or a later period, and I hope 
to be able soon to give you the author’s name. 

V. pg Trvott. 








“mm” vERSUS “cE.” 

Exeter College, Oxford : May 10, 1879. 

In a letter which reached me on May 5 Prof. 
Macalister draws my attention to a misstatement 
made in my review of his Introduction to the 
Systematic Zoology and Morphology of the Verte- 
brate Animals, which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of March 29 last. I there stated that in all words 
throughout the book printed in small italics in 
which the diphthong @ occurs, this diphthong 
had been incorrectly rendered by @. I now find 
that I was misled by the close similarity of a type 
made use of for a diphthong @toane. I was 





unacquainted with this type, but learn that it is. 
issued by a large number of » eye as an 
equivalent for @. Since, as I am informed b 

Prof. Macalister, the managers of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Press consider themselves under a grave 
charge of incompetency through my statements, I 
wish to formally retract them and offer my 
apologies. I should not have been misled as to 

e intended meaning of the type @ had not Prof. 
Macalister misused it himself in his book in two 
unfortunate rw carey In order to make sure, as 
I thought, of what it denoted I searched for words 
in the book printed in small italics, in which the 
diphthong @ occurs. I could find but two such— 
viz., Ceelodont (p. 126) and Phacochcerine (p. 
243). In both of these words the type in question 
is used in place of the e@. I therefore concluded 
that it was intended for such, as its appearance in- 
dicated. As I stated in my article, the diphthongs 
in question are a perpetual source of trouble to 
authors and printers, who have suffered quite long 
enough in the matter at the hands of type- 
Sieuans: The more common @ diphthong in 
italics is far too like the @ in itself, but there can 
be no doubt that the @ form is indefensible and 
should be given up, above all in the case of small 
types. I am informed by a printer of great ex- 

erience that printers would be glad of a change 
in the matter. - 

It is hopeless to expect accuracy in printing 
when such inadequate types are maintained in 
use. Authors well know how difficult it is to get 
@ and @ diphthongs correctly printed, even in types 
in which they are well distinguished. Prof. 
Macalister’s book contains numerous errors in this 
matter, such as Phenicopterus, Phenicophseus 
Phlogeenas, Rhyncheea, and Celogenys. 

H. N. Mosetey. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, May 19.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ On the Intellec- 
tual Movement of Germany,” by Prof. Hillebrand, 
4 p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts : “ Recent Advances in Telegraphy,” 
V., by W. H. Preece. 
8 P.M. British Architects. 
8 P.M. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ Ethnology of the Pacific,” by 
the Rev. S. J. Whitmee. 
TorEspAY, May 20.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Suggestions to 
Students and Readers of History,” by Prof. J. R. 


Seeley. 

7.45 hg Statistical: ‘“‘Some Effects of a Crisis on the 
Banking Interest,” by J. B. Martin. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: Adjourned Discussion on “The 
Government Patent Bill.” 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: “ Improvement of the Bar of Dub- 
lin Harbour by artificial Scour,” by J. P. Griffith. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Life in India,” by A. Rogers, 

8.80 P.M. Zoological: “ Description of a Portion of a Mandible 
and Teeth of a large extinct Kangaroo (Palaeorchestes 
crassus) from ancient fluviatile Drift, Queensland,” by 
Prof. Owen; “ Descriptions of new Species of Halti- 
cidae,” by M. Jacoby; ‘On a fourth Collection of 
Birds made by the Rev. C. Brown on Duke of York 
Island,” by P. L. Sclater. 5 

WEDNESDAY, May 21.—7 P.M. Meteorological : Adjourned Dis- 

cussion on “ The Inclination of the Axes of Cyclones ;”’ 
*¢‘ Observations of the Velocities of the Wind and on 
Anemometers,” by G. A. Hagemann ; “ Relation be- 
tween the Height of the Barometer and the Amount of 
Cloud,” by G. M. Whipple. 

8 P.M. 5 of Arts: “ Edison’s new Telephone,” by OC. 


. Cooke. 

8 P.M. Archaeological Association : ‘‘ The Bronze Gates of 
Baliwat,” by T. Pinches; “Sculptured Stone in Ely 
Cathedral,” by W. de G. Birch ; “ Antiquarian Losses 
in Coventry during a Century and a-half,” by W. G. 
Fretton. 

8 P.M. Literature: “On the Authorship of Shakspere’s. 
Plays,” by Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, 

THURSDAY, May 22.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Dissociation,” 
by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Inventors’ Institute: Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “History of Alizarine and allied 
colouring Matters,” by W. H. Perkin. 

Fripay, May 23.—8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Harbour of 
Kurrachee,” by W. J. Price. 

8 P.M. Quekett : ‘‘Some Improvements in Microscopical 
Turn-tables,” by C. 8. Rolfe; “ Stained Sections of 
animal Tissues,” by J. W. Groves. 

8 P.M. Philological: “‘On the Etruscan Language,” by Dr. 
Hyde Clarke. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Multiple Telegraphy, or 
Duplex and Quadruplex Telegraphy,” by W. -H. 


SATURDAY, May 24.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Swift,” by 
Prof. H. Morley. 
3 P.M. Linnean: Anniversary. 
3 P.M. Physical. 
3.45 P.M. Botanic. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Anglo-Cymric Score. By A. J. Ellis. 
(Reprinted for Private Circulation from 
the Transactions of the Philological So- 
ciety for 1877-8-9.) 


Mr. Etuis’s very elaborate paper relates to 
aset of numerals from one to twenty, ob- 
viously of Cymric origin, which were for- 
merly used by shepherds in Cumberland and 
©raven, and have thence travelled to other 
parts of England, and even to America, 
where they have long been familiarly known, 
being commonly supposed to be Indian. The 
subject has recently attracted considerable 
attention, chiefly on account of the view 
which has been maintained by several 
scholars that these numerals are a relic of 
the ancient British dialect of Cumbria or 
Strathclyde. Mr. Ellis, however, does not 
consider this theory as established. After 
an examination of fifty-three different ver- 
sions of the ‘‘score,”’ his conclusion is that, al- 
though these numerals must have been well 
known in the north-west of England more 
than two hundred years ago, there is no evi- 
dence to show whether they descend from 
the old Cymric speech of that region, or 
‘were imported thither from Wales. He is 
further of opinion that the words for 2, 3, 6, 
7, 8, 9, are not Cymric at all, but are mere 
jargon, “originating from rhyme and swing.” 
I propose here to show that both these con- 
clusions are erroneous. 

Before dealing with Mr. Ellis’s materials 
I have to supplement them with four hitherto 
unpublished versions of the “score” which 
have come to my knowledge. I number 
them M1 to M4, to correspond with the 
notation used by Mr. Ellis for the versions 
given in his paper. 




















Mi M2 M3 M4 
(LEEDS OR (BAawTRY, (SHEFFIELD) | (BRIGHOUSE, 
York) Notts) Yorks) 
1 | Een Een Onn Een 
2 | Teen Teen Ton Teen 
3 | Tethera Tethera Tethera Tethera 
4 | Methera Fethera Methera Methera 
5 | Mint Fim Mimps Pegs 
6 | Slater Saquo Ater Sattra 
7 | Rater Laquo Slater Mattra 
-8 | Rover Qwoa Over Othera or 
Avera 
9 | Dover Qwi Dover Dathera or 
Cavera 
10 | Dick Deberadick Dicks Dicks 
il | Een-dick Een-dick Een-dicks Eena-dicks 
42 | Teen-dick Teen-dick Teen-dicks Teena-dicks 
13 | Tether-dick | Tethera-dick | Tethera-dick | Tethera-dicks 
l4 | Mether-dick | Fethera-dick | Fethera-dick | Methera-dicks 
15 | Bumper Bomfat Baumfrit Bumfit 
46 | Een-bumper! Een-bomfat | Een-baumfrit| Eena-bumfit 
17 | Teen- Teen-bomfat | Teen- Teena-bumfit 
bumper baumfrit 
18 | Tether- Tethera- Tethera- Tethera- 
bumper bomfat baumfrit bumfit 
19 | Mether- Fethera- Methera- Methera- 
bumper bomfat baumfrit bumfit 
20 | Trigget Gigget Trigget Giggit 





The form trigget for 20 in M1 and M 3 
looks very much like a misplaced thirty. 
If this view be correct, it follows that the 
** Anglo-Cymric”’ numerals are not derived 
‘from modern Welsh, but from a dialect 
which possessed the primitive Celtic equiva- 
lent of triginta (cf. Erse tricha, acc. tricait). 
The Welsh for 30 is deg-ar-hugain (10+20). 
That trigget is a misplaced sixty (Welsh 
¢triugain) will, I presume, not be maintained 
by anyone. 

The several versions of the words for 
6, 7, 8, 9, differ so widely from each other 


that Mr. Ellis considers it hopeless to trace 
them to any common original. The follow- 
ing arrangement, however, which comprises 
all the versions hitherto published, will, I 
trust, make it clear that they all descend 
from one primitive type. The numbers in 
brackets at the right hand refer to Mr. 
Ellis’s paper. 
Crass I.—Purest extant forms. 
No. 1 haitess, saitess, hovess, ddvess (C 11). 
» 2 heetery, zeetery, Over, dover (D 1). 
» 98 a heeter, a seater, a hover, dover (D 2, trans- 
posed as suggested by Mr. Ellis). 


Crass II,—Slightly corrupted. 
No. 4 ater, slater, over, dover (M 3). 

» © haata, slaata, Jowra, dowra (C 9). 

», 6 slater, rater, rover, dover (M 1).—Identical 
with No. 4, but transposed and pronounced 
avec liaison, 

Crass III.—Derived from No. 4. 
No. 7 atus, latus, sdur, dour (B 6). 

» 8 atus, latus, stour, dour (B 3). 

» 9 d-aiatus, laiatus, overa, dovera (C 13). 

», 10 hitter, litter, over, dover (C 12). 

» 11 citter, litter, ova, dova (B 2). 

», 12 sethera, lethera, hovera, dovera (C 10). 

» 18 saythea, lathea, obera, dobera (B 8). 

» 14 saajis, laajis, sova, dova (C 2). 

» 15 sargus, largus, sovas, dovas (C 3). 

» 16 seckera, leckera, hofa, lofa (C 14, transposed 
as suggested by Mr. Ellis). 

» 17 saitha, laitha, dewtha, nawtha (A 3). This 
version seems to borrow its eight and nine 
directly from the Cymric. Hence by cor- 
ruption is derived :— 

» 18 satta, natta, nutta, noricle (A 4). 

» 19 sattra, mattra, othera, dathera (M 4). Cor- 
rupted from No. 12. 


Crass 1V.—Derived from No. 4 or No. 12, by the 
corruption of dovera into govera or covera. 
No. 20 aita, slaita, overa, covera (G 1). 
» 21 saiter, laiter, overa, covera (E 1). 
», 22 sater, later, hovera, govera (F 12). 
» 23 sayta, ayta, avera, cavera (F 11). 
» 24 settera, lettera, pettera, covera (B7).—Same as 
No. 21, with an easily-explicable corruption. 
», 25 sica, dica, obhera, cobbera (B 1). Corrupted 
from No. 21. 
Crass V.—Derived from No. 20. 
No. 26 haitery, slaitery, hauny, cauny (C 8). 
Crass VI.—Derived from No. 12, by prefixing 
k ¢o overa. 
No. 27 saitera, laitera, cauvera, dabbera (F 15). 
», 28 sethera, lethera, co, debbera (F 2, as amended 
by Mr. Ellis). 
» 29 shavera, lackera, ko, debera (F 14). 
», 30 saquo, laquo, quoa, debera (M 2, corrected). 
», 81 ater, slater, corler, debera (F 13). 
», 82 sayther, taither [read laither], cother, daither 


», 33 ither, lather, cother, quather (F 1). 
;, 384 satha, lala, cather, F 5). 

», 385 saithy, laithy, co, deffry (F 10). 

», 36 sayther, layther, co, jeffrey (F 7). 

» 37 seffra, leffra, co, deffra (F 3). 

», 38 sat, latta, poal, deffry (F 6). 

», 39 soter, loter, poter, debber (F 8). 


Crass VII.—Based on No. 32, but taking the nine 
Strom No, 26. 

No. 40 tha seez, tha lair, tha cattera, tha hauny 
(C 6).—This I would read as follows :— 
seeztha, lairtha, cattera, hauna, 

» 41 seezar, leezar, cattera, horna (C 15). 

» 42 teezie, leezie, katra, hornie (C 16). 

» 43 seezar, azar, catra, horna (C 5). 

» 44 seeza, rara, cottera, horna (C 4). 

» 45 sezar, ara, cotter, ora (B 4). 

» 46 sezar, azar, cottera, hora (B 5). 

» 47 sesa, sara, cathera, cona (C 3). 

» 48 asy, kasy, cattery, corny (C 7). 

», 49 azer, razer, catterum, horum (E 2). 

» 50 aisha, lowsha, cattery, owsha (G 2). 
UNcLAssIFIED Forms. 

No. 51 ithy, mithy, owera, lowera ( Al). 
» 52 ith, awith, aira, dickala (A 2). 
» 53 chester, nester, naira, dickera (A 6) 











No. 51 seems to be a corruption of No. 10, from 
which also Nos. 52 and 53 may possibly descend, 
some steps in the pedigree being wanting. The cor- 
ruption of dovera-dick (nine, ten) into dickera-dick 
would be easy enough. 

The preceding scheme has, I trust, made 
it evident that all the differing forms of 
the “ Anglo-Cymric”’ numerals from 6 to 9 
may (with two or three trifling exceptions) 
be traced to one common original, which 
may be given as haita, saita, ova, dova. Is 
this parent form an arbitrary invention, or 
is it, like the rest of the “score,” derived 
from the Cymric numerals? Considering 
that arbitrary invention has been proved to 
have had no share in the later history of 
these words, I think the answer to this 
question scarcely admits of doubt. 

Assuming, then, that the entire “score” 
has originated in a corruption of the Cymric 
numerals, I venture to submit a conjecture 
as to the manner in which the corruption 
may have taken place. 

I have often heard people count in English 
in the following manner: “ One, and two, 
and three, and four,” &c. This in modern 
Welsh (taking the feminine forms to agree 
with the word dafad, sheep) would be “ Un, 
a dwy, a thair, a phedair, a phump,” &c. 
Repeated in this way, the numerals up to 
ten would sound to an English ear something 
like “Een, a dwee, a thair, a fedder, a 
fimp ; whaik, a saith, a ooith, a now, a deg.” 
Under the influence of rhyme, this might 
easily be corrupted into ‘“EHena, deena, 
tethera, fethera, fimp; haitha, saitha, ova, 
nova, deg.” For the change of nova into 
dova (produced, probably, by the following 
d in the word for ten), we may compare the 
Slavonic word for nine, devyat’. 

My conclusion on the whole is, tbat 
these “ Anglo-Cymric” numerals are en- 
titled to be regarded as a genuine remnant 
of the British dialect of the north-west of 
England, and as proving that that dialect 
was nearly identical with the oldest known 
Welsh. It seems, however, possible that 
the Cumbrian Celtic may have had di, two; 
hech, six ; 6th, eight ; and név, nine; but this 
is venturing on somewhat unsafe ground. 

I am inclined to conjecture that, after the 
rhyming “score” was developed, it may 
occasionally have been used by persons who 
had a smattering. of the Cymric language. 
This supposition seems necessary to explain 
the forms assumed by the words for three, 
four, and five in several of the versions. It 
would also account for the dewtha, nawtha 
(eight, nine) of A 3, and for the form iggan 
for twenty, which appears in A 2, instead of 
the usual giggit or jiggit. 

Henry BRADLEY. 








THE METEOROLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Tue Second International Congress of Meteorolo- 
gists has just been held at Rome on the invitation 
of the Italian Government. At the time of the 
first Congress, at Vienna in 1873, it had been wished 
that a second should take place in three years 
time; but for various reasons the meeting was 
postponed until Easter 1879. Delegates were pre 
sent from all the countries of Europe ex 

Turkey ; and Gen. Meyer, of the United States, 
crossed the Atlantic, but unfortunately to arrive 
too late. The actual foreign delegates present were: 


—(Austria) Dr. Hann, Dr. Lorenz, Dr. Paugger, 
Dr. Miiller and Lieut. Weyprecht; (Hungary) 
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Dr. Schenzl; (Bavaria) Dr. von Bezold; (Bel- 
jum) Prof. Houzeau; (Denmark) Capt. Hoff- 
meyer; (England) Prof. Smith and Mr. Scott; 
boon 9g M. Hervé Mangon, Prof. Mascart, Lieut. 
rault; (Germany) Dr. Neumayer, Dr. Bruhns, 
Dr. Auwers ; (Greece) Prof. Kokides; (Holland) 
Dr. Snellen ; apne Prof. Mohn; (Portugal) 
Capt. de Brito Capello; (Russia) Prof. Wild; 
(Spain) M. Aguilar, Capt. Pujazon; (Sweden) 
Prof. Rubenson ; (Switzerland) Prof, Plantamour ; 
Italy sent Prof. Blaserna, Prof. Palmieri, Padre 
Denza, Prof. Tacchini, M. Salvatori, Prof. Pittei, 
and Prof. Cantoni. Of foreign guests there were 
sent Dr. Hellmann, Prof. Mendeleef, Prof. 
eihranch, and Prof. Zenger. 

Prof. Buys Ballot, the President of the Com- 
mittee which had made the preparations for the 
Congress, was unavoidably absent, through 
domestic affliction, and his place was taken by 
Prof. Cantoni, who was elected President of the 
Congress) MM. Plantamour and Wild were 
elected Vice-presidents, with Oapt. Hoffmeyer 
and Mr. Scott as Secretaries. 

The proceedings were opened on April 11 by 
M. Depretis, the Premier, in the absence of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, M. Majo- 
rana Calatabiano. A reply to his speech had been 
pre red by Prof. Buys Ballot, and was read by 

. Mascart. Mr. Scott then read the Report of the 
Permanent Committee of the Vienna Congress, 
containing a list of the special treatises prepared 
for submission to the Congress at Rome. The 
existence of these treatises, several of which are 
of considerable value, forms the most important 
feature of the proceedings of the meeting of 1879. 

For the consideration of the several questions of 
the programme, five committees were appointed— 
1, Organisation ; 2, Publications; 3. Instruments 
and Observations; 4. Telegraphy, Maritime Me- 
teorology and Agricultural Meteorology ; 5. Dis- 
tant Stations and Mountain Observatories. The 
committees met frequently, and the Congress held 
five general meetings, concluding its business in 
eight days of very hard work. 


The folluwing will give a general notion of the 
resolutions adopted :— 

The idea of an International Institute met with 
very little favour, but instead thereof an Inter- 
national Meteorological Committee, consisting of 
nine members, was elected. This body possesses 
no executive powers, but is charged with the 
duty of endeavouring to forward the prosecution 
of definite enquiries into various meteorological 
problems by friendly co-operation between the 
several institutes and individuals who may be dis- 
posed to undertake such enquiries as, e.g., the con- 
struction of isobaric charts for the globe. The 
committee has also to see to the carrying-out of 
the resolutions of the Congress, and to report on the 
degree to which those of the Vienna Congress have 
been carried out. The members of the committee 
are chosen from different countries, and their 
names are as follows :— 

Buys Ballot (Holland), Cantoni (Italy), Capello 
(Portugal), Hann (Austria), Mascart (France), 
Mohn (Norway), Neumayer (Germany), Scott 

ngland), secretary, and Wild (Russia), presi- 

nt. All communications are to be addressed to 
Mr. Scott. 

As regards the form of publications, the 
schedules proposed in 1874 by the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Vienna Congress will be adopted, 
and, in fact, are already very generally in use. The 

ongress took no measures to enforce uniformity 
of hours of observation, the problem presenting 
too many difficulties. Each country was invited 
to prepare for its own principal stations corrections 
for diurnal range for the more important elements. 

€ preparation of a catalogue of existing 
Meteorological literature, including papers in 
iodicals, was recommended, such catalogues 
aving already appeared at Brussels and in 
London (for the library of the Meteorological 
Society). With reference to the subjects em- 





braced under “Instruments and Observations,” | 





the most important resolutions were the follow- 
ing :—The different institutes were recommended 
to effect a comparison of their respective standard 
instruments. The method of leteemining the 
fixed points of thermometers proposed by M. 
Pernet in his — on the subject was provision- 
ally approved. The Congress did not venture to 
prescribe a single mode of exposure for thermo- 
meters suitable to all climates. The subject of 
earth temperature was strongly recommended for 
study. The Congress received a communication 
from a M. de Rossi on what he calls “ endogenous 
meteorology ”—1.e., the influence of atmospherical 
changes on earthquakes—and recommended him to 
prosecute his studies further. The regulation of 
the Vienna Congress in favour of very large 
rain-gauges was rescinded, as well as that pre- 
scribing a height of four and a-half feet above the 
ground for the instrument. 

The International See Code, proposed 
in 1874, was recommended for general adoption. 
It was not found practicable to introduce into it a 
notice of ‘cirrus cloud” observations, but this 
latter subject was strongly recommended for 
study. 

The subject of Ocean Meteorology was left to 
the poi offices which are occupied therewith. 
With reference to the simultaneous observations 
made for the U.S. Signal Office, the Congress 
hoped they will be continued. As to the con- 
struction of daily synoptic weather-charts for the 
Atlantic and Europe, a joint proposal by Dr. 
Neumayer and Capt. Hoffmeyer to continue, and 
enlarge the scope of, the charts published by the 
latter gentleman was approved. In regard of 
Agricultural Meteorology it was decided to recom- 
mend that a private conference of persons interested 
in, and possessing special knowledge of, the subject 
should be held in the course of the next twelve 
months. 

With reference to the establishment of stations 
in distant islands, as, e.g., in the Pacific Ocean, it 
was decided that none such could be organised by 
international co-operation, but that individual 
Governments should be requested to found stations 
in such localities, and that all maritime nations 
should be requested to instruct the officers of any 
exploring expeditions they may respectively send out 
to visit any such outlying stations as occasion may 
offer. Asregards continental stationsin low latitudes 
the Congress resolved to request the Brazilian 
Government to establish meteorological stations, 
and to request the Royal Society of London to 
endeavour to secure the continuation of the publi- 
cation of Mr. J. Allan Broun’s work at Tre- 
vandrum. Several resolutions were passed re- 
lating to the importance of observations taken in 
balloons and on mountain tops. The subject of 
the changes in the size of glaciers as indicating 
changes of climate was recommended to the 
notice of the Alpine Clubs. 

The final resolution of the Congress had refer- 
ence to the proposal uf Count Wilezek and Lieut. 
Weyprecht to maintain for a year a series of 
observing stations round the North Pole. It was 
resolved that, if possible, an official conference of 
representatives from Governments disposed to 
co-operate in the undertaking should be held at 
Hamburg in October next, M. Weyprecht ex- 
plaining that he could not accept a later date for 
the conference, as his own departure for Nova 
Zembla, his chosen post, would take place before 
next spring, and as the funds for his expedition 
were already contributed. 

The meetings terminated on April 22. 


The Congress was entertained with the most 
splendid hospitality. His Majesty the King 
received the delegates at a banquet on April 21, 
on which occasion they were personally presented 
to the King and Queen, who conversed most 
graciously with each of them. On the 22nd the 
Minister of Agriculture entertained the Congress 
at a state dinner. On the 20th the Syndic of 
Rome had given a reception in the Capitoline 
Museum, which was illuminated for the occasion. 








For their own part the foreign delegates invited 
their Italian hosts to a dinner at the Hotel de 
Russie on the 19th. 

The proceedings were closed by a very graceful 
and munificent act of hospitality. The entire 
Congress, with the ladies who had accompanied 
some of the members, received free tickets to 
Naples, and became the guests of the Italian 
Government for two days and a-half. An expe- 
dition to Vesuvius, which was arranged for them, 
proved a complete success. The courtesy and 
forethought of the Italian officials extended to 
every detail which could contribute to the comfort 
of the visitors. The day was one of unclouded 
enjoyment: the weather was a perfect specimen 
of an Italian spring, and Vesuvius was tranquil 
enough to allow the more adventurous members 
of the party to explore every part of the crater, 
only deigning to eject a few stones as Parthian 
arrows at the descending meteorologists. 

The Congress at Rome will remain in the 
memory of all who took part in it as one of the 
pleasantest and most successful opportunities of 
international scientific intercourse which has ever 
been organised. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The relative Thicknesses of Copper and Iron 
Lightning-Conductors.—What should be the rela- 
tive sectional areas of lightning-rods in order that 
neither should be more liable to fusion by the 
passage of an electrical discharge through it than 
the other? Mr. R. S. Brough (whose recent 
death in India we regret to announce) has 
answered this question in the May number of the 
Philosophical Magazine. The relation usually 
given—viz. that an iron rod should have four 
times the sectional area of the copper rod—is 
based on the fact that copper conducts electricity 
six times as well as iron, while the melting-point 
of iron is about 50 per cent. higher than that of 


copper, and 1574 This simple treatment is 


incomplete, because it neglects the following im- 
portant factors:—(1) the influence of the rise of 
temperature in increasing the electrical resistance 
of the metal; (2) the difference between the spe- 
cific heats of the copper and iron ; and (3) the fact 
that, the iron rod being made several times more 
massive than the copper rod, it will require a pro- 
portionally greater quantity of heat to increase its 
temperature. Taking these considerations into 
account, Mr. Brough finds that the sectional area 
of an iron rod should be to the sectional area of 
a copper rod in the ratio of 8 to 38. For the same 
efficiency iron rods are therefore cheaper than 
copper rods. 


The Supposed Native Iron of Greenland.—The 
Academy of Sciences of Paris appointed a commis- 
sion to report on a paper by Dr. L. Smith on the 
supposed native iron of Greenland, and their 
Report has recently been presented by M. Daubrée. 
It is pointed out that the bodies which come 
from beyond our atmosphere, and which are called 
meteorites, present, as regards their mineralogical 
constitution, a most striking resemblance to 
certain terrestrial rocks. The important fact 
that masses derived from most widely separated 
regions of space should present such resemblances 
was pointed out by Nordenskjéld in 1870, 
when he discovered large masses of native iron at 
Ovifak on the Island of Disco, The first thought 
which suggested itself to him was that they were 
of meteoric origin. In order to explain the fact 
that these masses were fused into the basalt he 
assumed that they had fallen into it while it was 
still liquid. Many adopted this view, and among 
others Nauckholf and Tschermak. Steenstrup, on 
the other hand, after visiting the locality twice, 
came to the conclusion that they were masses 
of native iron, and that they had the same 
terrestrial origin as the basalt itself. Not 
far from Ovifak in the Waigatstrasse Steen- 
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strup found evidence which supported his theory : 
in the basalt of Igdlokungoak he hit upon a 
large mass of nickeliferous magnetic. pyrites 
weighing about 28,000 kilog.; and again in 
the basalt of Aussuk small grains of native iron. 
The graphite associated with this iron pointed to 
the probability that carbonaceous substances had 
reduced this metal ; moreover, the rock containing 
the native iron contained the silicate of ferric 
hydrate, which has received the name of hisin- 
gerite. With these opposing views so plainly set 
forth, Dr. L. Smith has gone over the whole ques- 
tion, and comes to the same conclusion as Steen- 
strap, that the masses of metal are of terrestrial 
origin. He finds that in the dolerite of Aussuk 
as well as that of Ovifak, which it closely re- 
sembles, metallic iron is found enclosed in labra- 
dorite ; anorthite is likewise found in certain parts 
of the mass of the rock, and oligoclase also. Iron 
has been obtained from seven localities in Green- 
land: from Sowallicke, Fiskeniis, Niakornak, 
Gliick’s Bay, Jacobshavn, Ovifak, and Aussuk. 
The irons of Sowallicke and Niakornak are found 
by Dr. L. Smith to contain combined carbon, just 
as the Ovifak iron does: in fact, he states that all 
specimens of iron obtained from Greenland are 
similar in this respect, and differ from meteoric 
iron, which contains no combined carbon; more- 
over, these masses all contain cobalt in con- 
siderable quantity in relation to the nickel. 
Dr. Smith next refers to the similar geo- 
logical character of the area where the iron 
has been found, it being found only in the 
basalt region, which extends from 69° to 76°, where 
it disappears under a huge glacier. We shall 
probably never know how wide the extent is of 
this volcanic area which stretches far away north ; 
that, however, which has been seen represents an 
area equal to one extending from Gibraltar to 
_ Brest. We know that the terrestrial rocks which 
present the greatest resemblance to the meteoric 
rocks belong to the lowest beds of the earth. Some 
are eruptive rocks of a basic character, consist- 
ing of anorthite and augite, like certain lavas from 
Iceland ; others are olivinous rocks, like lherzolite, 
to which the meteorites containing magnesia—those 
in fact of the ordinary type—belong, The gangue 
of olivinous rocks accompanying the platinum of 
the Urals, and the presence of nickel in the native 
iron combined with platinum, have confirmed 
these relations, which are of interest both to the 
geologist and the astronomer. It was expected 
that among the aluminous and magnesian rocks 
some might be found in which iron should begin 
to make its appearance, and this gap has now been 
filled. In the Greenland beds layers of lignite 
are found associated with the basalt, and this may 
have furnished the material which has reduced 
the iron to the metallic state (Compt. Rend., 
Ixxxvii., 911). 


The Origin of Mineral-Veins.—So much ob- 
security hangs over the history of mineral-veins 
that any contribution to the subject is welcome. 
Mr. J. A. Phillips, whose opportunities of obser- 
vation have been unusually wide, has lately con- 
tributed to the Geological Society a paper in 
which he calls attention to the similarity between 
the modern deposits of certain hot springs and 
the deposits in many mineral-veins. At the Steam- 
boat Springs in Nevada, and at Sulphur Bank in 
California, the process of vein-making may be 
seen going on under our very eyes. Silica is in 
course of deposition, in some cases coleoidal as 
chalcedony, and in other cases crystallised with 
all the characteristics of ordinary vein-quartz. 
Metallic minerals, such as cinnabar and gold, are 
likewise deposited from these fumaroles and hot 
springs ; in fact, the similarity of the deposits to 
those of many mineral-veins is so complete as to 
suggest that the conditions of formation must have 
been similar in the two cases. In the famous 
Oomstock lode, for example, there is abundance of 
water still circulating in the vein, and having in 
the lowest workings as high a temperature as 


157° F. This heat is regarded by Mr. Phillips as 





a lingering vestige of voleanic activity rather than 
the result of any chemical action which may be 
going on in the vein. 


On the Thermic and Galvanometric Laws of the 
Electric Spark produced in Air.—For measuring 
the quantities of heat developed by the discharge 
of a Leyden battery M. Villari employed an elec- 
tric thermometer similar to that known as Riess’s 
(Comptes Rendus, \xxviii., p. 706). It consisted 
of a glass globe with four tubulures. Through 
two of these passed the electrodes, which termi- 
nated in points or small spheres of brass or 
platinum as the experiment required, whose dis- 
tance from each other could be varied at pleasure. 
To the third tubulure was cemented a stop-cock 
permitting the introduction of different gases; 
while the fourth was connected by a vertical glass 
tube to a vessel containing a mixture of water 
and glycerine. M. Villari sought to determine 
relations between the quantity of electricity dis- 
charged, the heat developed, the length of the 
spark, the area of coated surface of the Leyden 
battery, &c., and arrived at the following laws :— 
1. The heat developed in gases by an electric 
spark is directly proportional to the quantity of 
electricity which produces this spark. 2. When 
a galvanometer is introduced into the circuit of 
the battery, the galvanometric deviations pro- 
duced by the discharge of the battery are 
proportional to the quantities of electricity ac- 
cumulated, 3. The galvanometric deviations pro- 
duced by a given charge are constant and inde- 
pendent of the length of the spark produced at any 
point in the circuit. 4. If a given quantity 
of electricity, accumulated in any condenser, is dis- 
charged through a metallic circuit, interrupted in 
such a way as to give rise to a spark, the quantity 
of electricity concerned in the discharge is constant 
and independent of the length of the spark. 5. 
The quantity of heat developed in a gas by an 
electric spark is directly proportional to its length. 
6. When the charge which produces a spark re- 
mains the same, the quantity of heat developed 
by this spark is independent of the surface of the 
condenser; and 7. The galvanometric deviation 
produced by the discharge of a condenser is inde- 
pendent of its surface. M. Villari’s experiments 
with different gases, moreover, led him to the fol- 
lowing approximate order of their thermal con- 
ductivities :—hydrogen, nitrogen, atmospheric air, 
oxygen, carbonic acid. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Musicat AssocratTion.—(Monday, May 5.) 


Pror. J. Tynpatr, F.R.S., in the Chair, Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode, F.R.S., read a paper on beats and com- 
bination tones, illustrated by a fine collection of 
apparatus of Koenig’s make. The views of Koenig 
were expounded and illustrated as to the nature of 
tones produced by the combination of primary notes. 
The reasons were given which induce Koenig to 
believe that the combination of any two notes whatever 
produces beats, and that the beats pass over into 
tones, which are in some cases identical with the 
combination-tones of Helmholtz, but in other cases 
are not so. These views might be described as a 
recurrence to the old theory of Young, which had 
been lately supposed to be superseded by the work of 
Helmholtz. Prof. Tyndall, after remarking that he 
had never been able to hear the summation-tones of 
Helmholtz, said that Koenig no doubt thought that 
he had refuted the theory of Helmholtz; but was 
this so? When beats were at about the rate of 132 
per second, they were still audible as beats, accord- 
ing to well-known experiments of Helmholtz. But 
this number is amply sufficient to give rise to 
a musical note. Why, then, do they appear 
as beats, and not as musical notes, as they should 
do if the view of Koenig is correct? Mr. Ellis 
gave an account of some recent researches of 
Dr. Preyer, who came to the conclusion that Koenig’s 
results were to be explained by the presence of over- 
tones in the notes employed; this was also his own 
experience. Lord Rayleigh explained the difficulty 





tone. He was unable to understand how what 
Koenig supposed could take place. Mr. Bosanquet 
said that Koenig’s results would be vitiated by the 
presence of overtones in the notes used, and that he 
had found that overtones did exist in the note of a 
Koenig’s fork. Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. 
Spottiswoode and Prof. Tyndall. 





Socrety or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, 
May 8.) 

C. S. Percevat, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Mr, 
Fowler contributed a paper on the injurious effects 
of gas upon bookbindings and upon stone, illustrated 
by specimens. Leather when exposed to the influ- 
ence of coal-gas becomes rotten and brittle, in conse- 
quence of the effect of the sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid with which the air is charged. Stone of some 
kinds is covered with an efflorescence which com- 
pletely destroys the surface. A discussion ensued, in 
which some members expressed their opinion that 
fires were nearly as destructive as gas to the 
leather of books.—Mr. Fowler also contributed a 
description of the Jacobean paintings on the wall 
of Shulbred Priory, Sussex, which is now occupied 
asa farm-house. The subjects are:—The welcom- 
ing of the Nativity by the animal creation ; two cocks 
fighting with swords and shields; ladies wearing 
hooped skirts and winged headdresses ; and the arms 
of James I. enclosed in a garter.—Mr. Waller exhibited 
a drawing of a stone effigy of a member of the family 
of Salaman from Horley Church. The arms on the 
shield are a double-headed eagle displayed with a face 
in the centre of the bird—Mr. Fergusson exhibited 
the remains of some official maces from Carlisle, and 
rubbings of brasses in Cumberland, which render the 
society’s collection for that county complete. 








FINE ART. 


Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn. (* Illus. 
trated Biographies of the Great Artists.”) 
From the Text of Vosmaer. By J. W. 
Mollett, B.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue author of this charming little volume 
deserves the thanks of his readers for the 
clear and pleasant manner in which he has 
brought before us, from the text of Vosmaer’s 
more important work, the chief facts in the 
life and art-work of Rembrandt. The ex- 
haustive and systematic biography of the 
master presented to us in Vosmaer’s pages 
is, though of the greatest interest to the 
student, conceived on almost too extensive a 
scale for the general reader, who, now that 
the superb examples of Rembrandt’s brush 
and pencil so happily preserved have gained 
a renewed popularity, will welcome a hand. 
book in which the more salient facts of the 
history of Rembrandt’s life are lucidly ar- 
ranged, and in which, too, the one great idea 
which pervades the whole life-history is 
never lost sight of. That the writer 1s 
capable of independent thought is shown in 
his interesting chapter upon “The Artist’s 
Home,” but, working from the text of Vos- 
maer, he has, with regard to his statements, 
been careful not to depart from his autho- 
rity. 

The researches of the last forty years 
have brought to our knowledge so large an 
array of well-authenticated facts relating to 
Rembrandt’s career that the once accepted 
fables of his vulgar birth and mean sur- 
roundings have given way to a juster esti- 
mate of his social position and his character. 
To an earlier generation Rembrandt in his 
private life was but a counterpart of the 
jovial tavern-keeper, Jan Steen. The men- 
dicants and Jews whose squalor and whose 


which exists in supposing that beats can run into a | deformities he has immortalised were re- 
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ed as his favourite associates, while his 
habits, his manners, and his tastes were de- 
scribed as fitting him for no higher com- 
panionship. We owe, then, no small debt 
of gratitude to those of his countrymen who 
have rescued his fair fame from obloquy, 
and shown us the man and the artist in his 
true colours; and it is to Vosmaer chiefly 
that our thanks are due. Availing himself 
of every possible source of information, col- 
lecting and arranging the investigations 
long and patiently pursued by Immerzeel, 
Scheltema, Birger and others—adding to 
these the results of his own untiring and 
successful researches—he has given us the 
true history, hitherto untold, of the artist’s 
life: has unfolded to us, not only all that 
can be known of his family, his birthplace 
and his earliest years; of his home life at 
Amsterdam ; of his marriage with the charm- 
ing Saskia, and the irreparable loss he 
sustained in her death; of the faithful 
friends whose regard he won and long re- 
tained ; of his misfortunes and his sorrows ; 
but has skilfully opened a still more interest- 
ing page, and by devoting himself to a 
careful and critical examination of every 
available work in drawing, etching, and 
painting which Rembrandt has left to us, 
tabulating them in what may be allowed 
to be at least the approximate order of their 
execution, and by extending his researches 
into the ateliers of other artists of lesser 
fame who preceded him, or were his con- 
temporaries, he has constructed a work 
which is no mere recapitulation of evidence 
garnered by others and elaborated by him- 
self, but is truly, what the writer of this 
essay in his Preface entitles it, the able and 
“systematic exposition of a theory.”” The 
history of the artist and of the man is 
shown to be inextricably interwoven; the 
influence of his life and of his labours is 
exhibited in its mutual action and reaction, 
each having its reflection in the other; we 
learn how his peculiar genius was the out- 
come of circumstance and time and place, 
and see that the events which directed the 
tenor of his life had a powerful and recog- 
nisable effect upon the varying phases of 
his art. 

There is in Mr. Mollett’s volume a sug- 
gestive chapter upon “The Precursors of 
Rembrandt,” to which the student’s atten- 
tion should be directed (pp. 10-17). Ably 
as M. Vosmaer has handled this part of his 
subject, all has not yet been said upon it, 
and there is still a wide field open in which 
good work may be done. Few are aware of 
the extraordinary number of artists of that 
Special school who were crowded into the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
From Cornelis van Harlem (born 1562) to 
Philip van Dijk and Jan van Huijsum, not 
far short of 200 painters, engravers, or 
etchers have left us both their names and 
their work; and though among all these 
Rembrandt stands alone and unapproach- 
able, yet the “‘Rembrandtesque manner ” 
was not only assumed by his contemporaries 
and successors, but was to a greater or less 
extent the ‘“‘manner” of those who had 
preceded him; and to trace the influence 
which the earlier artists had upon Rem- 
brandt’s own work, and see how every stage 
of the progress which was perfected in him 





had its representative painter advancing 
towards the eminence which Rembrandt 
alone attained, gives a new zest to the 
study of the great Dutch school of which 
he was chief and centre. Thus in Mireveld 
are depth of colour and naturalness of treat- 
ment; Jan Pinas and De Grebber, follow- 
ing in the track of Elzheimer and Lastman, 
present us with abrupt and telling contrasts 
of light and shade ; the works of De Schooten, 
Ravensteyn, De Keyser and Hals all have 
their affinities with those of Rembrandt. 
And not only do the paintings of less-known 
artists, such as Bramer and Moise van Uijten- 
broeck and Moeyart, bear resemblances 
which show the influence of “the School,” 
but even in their etchings (though, it must 
be owned, only occasionally) we see work 
which, however inferior, yet is so much in 
the great master’s “‘ manner” that the imi- 
tation is evident. 

The last twenty-four pages of this small 
volume are occupied with chronological lists 
of Rembrandt’s paintings and etchings. As 
the present writer has himself put for- 
ward in his Descriptive Catalogue a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the etchings which 
differs more or less from this in the position 
assigned to certain prints, he will not here 
criticise it; he may, however, take the op- 
portunity to correct an error on page 100. 
He has not said that he considers the head 
only, in etching No. 211, to be by Rem- 
brandt ; it is the later work that disfigures 
the bust which in his description of the 
plate he has assigned to another hand. 

The book is illustrated—would that it 
could be said adorned—with eighteen 
plates; among these pre-eminent in their 
utter unlikeness to the originals are the 
frontispiece—an imitation of a well-known 
etching, a portrait of Rembrandt himself— 
and the portraits of Anslo, Six,and Bonus. It 
is a matter of regret that these plates should 
ever have been introduced ; they disfigure a 
book otherwise most creditably printed and 
artistically bound. 

Cartes Henry MIDDLETON. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


(Second Notice.) 
Mr. Purt. Morris, as is shown by his principal 
contribution to the present. exhibition, has the art 
of finding in unaccustomed themes a fresh pic- 
torial impression, He does not limit his observa- 
tion merely to such familiar realities as have 
earned a prescriptive title to the patronage of 
painting, nor, on the other hand, is he tempted to 
desert the beaten ways of art for the empty re- 
ward of novelty or surprise. His picture of Boat- 
building (No. 48) is confessedly the work of a 
realist, but of a realist who is led by the charm of 
some one aspect of his subject which is suscep- 
tible of graceful illustration. Here, for example, 
he has evidently been attracted by the combina- 
tion of fair tones of colour wrought by the even- 
ing sunlight as it falls upon the new white wood 
of which the boat is built, and the white jackets 
of the crowd of men who are at work upor her 
sides. He has allowed this simple harmony to 
govern the composition of his picture, and what is 
added by way of background or accessory is so 
contrived as to give refinement and completeness 
to an impression that has been won directly from 
nature; and he has so far succeeded in drawing 
out the picturesque beauty of the facts presented 
to him, that the picture hangs without any sense 
of discord in close companionship with works that 
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have a widely different aim. On one side of it 
we find the Lsabella (No. 40) of Mr. Strudwick, an 
artist who brings a system of highly-wrought and 
delicate workmanship to the rendering of ideas 
that are far removed from contact with the passing 
life of our time. Mr. Strudwick has always been 
inspired by a fine poetical fancy, and his present 
performance shows that he is rapidly gaining the 
resource and power needed to do full justice to 
his ideas. There is still something to desire in 
the drawing of the figure ; but.all the subordinate 
parts of the design are expressed with the utmost 
care and patience, and with a surenéss of taste that is 
worthy of the poet whose verse he has striven to 
illustrate. A more correct conception of the 
truths of form and greater vigour in the rendering 
of natural action are shown in the Night and Sleep 
(No. 42), by Miss Pickering, as well as in The 
Tired Dancer (No. 45), by Mr. J. R. Weguelin, 
which occupies a place in the same panel. But 
Mr. Weguelin’s work, in spite of its unquestion- 
able talent, is open to objection on the score of 
taste. The pose of the figure is sufficiently grace- 
ful, but the face is without distinction or beauty. 
It suggests the model, and yet it lacks the refine- 
ment of perception that might still belong to the 
exact portraiture of individual features. Mr. 
Weguelin has learned something of Mr. Tadema’s 
secret in the painting of marble, and he displays 
genuine gifts as a colourist in the relief of the 
transparent red draperies of the figure against the 
white background. 


The Widow's Acre (No. 51), by Mr. Boughton, 
occupies the centre of the next panel. Mr. 
Boughton is rarely content to limit himself 
entirely to the study of landscape, but his com- 
positions are always governed by certain condi- 
tions of landscape effect. The varied schemes of 
colour in which they are expressed are derived 
from the changing aspects of natural scenery ; and 
even where the figures that are introduced hold 
a foremost place in the design, the result never 
misses a certain idyllic character. The back- 
ground is not merely accessory, for in regard to 
all qualities of tone and colour it truly belongs to 
the human forms which it surrounds. In the 

resent example the landscape background may, 
indeed, be reckoned the main feature of at- 
traction. There is evidence of a fine perception 
of humorous character in the head of the old 
man who stands with pipe in hand at the foot 
of the little garden in which the widow and her 
daughter are at work gathering in their harvest of 
potatoes; and even in the women’s figures, in 
spite of a certain awkwardness of proportion, the 
suggestion of natural action is successfully rendered. 
But the real beauty of the picture lies in the 
beauty of the scene, and the admirable art with 
which the dominant elements of natural colourin 
are selected and combined. The strip of sea, wi 
tiny waves rippling in upon the shore, the group of 
cottages with their red roofs sheltered in the 
hollow of the cliff, and the foreground of poor and 
unfruitful soil, are all realised with minute attention 
to individual detail, but with a constant reference to 
-1e control of the cloudy sky that stretches above 
them and subdues the colours of earth and water to 
its own likeness. Mr. Boughton has never, we 
think, displayed to so much advantage his rare 

owers as a landscape-painter, and it would be 

ard to find in any work of the year a more per- 
fect sense of the combined effect of delicate tone 
and colour. Beside Mr. Boughton’s bes hangs 
an admirable portrait by Mr. Millais (No. 53), direct 
and forcible in its grasp of character and re 
extraordinary strength of execution. In the next 
panel hang the contributions of Mr. Whistler, an 


artist who combines, like Mr. Millais, the practice ° 


of portrait and landscape, and who is this year 
admirably represented in both kinds. The full- 
length figure of a little girl with her skipping- 
rope is not, indeed, to be reckoned @ very suc- 
cessful effort, although the arrangement of colour 
has undoubted charm ; but the portrait of Miss Rosa 
Corder (No. 54) and the study of shipping in the 
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Pacific (No. 56), may be taken to illustrate the full 
scope and strength of Mr. Whistler’s resources. 
On either side of the latter of these two works 
hang small landscapes by Mr. Cecil Lawson, who 
shows something of a kindred feeling for the re- 
finements of atmospheric effect. Mr. Whistler’s 
principles of portraiture, we may assume, have 
partly inspired the practice of Mr. Pellegrini, who 
contributes a very-admirable portrait (No. 65) of 
@ brother artist, remarkable alike for the general 
quality of the painting and for the skill with 
which the impression of individual character is 
carried into every part of the composition. Mr. 
Robert Macbeth is himself a contributor of several 
interesting works, the most important of which 
illustrates the process of dressing mustard seed in 
a Norfolk farmstead. On a smaller canvas he 
gives us a charming study of Sheep-washing in 
Droughty Weather (No.70), a work absolutely com- 
plete in effect, although the execution is by no 
means laborious. The landscape is, indeed, 
only slightly indicated, but the few tints 
out of which the picture is composed are chosen 
with an assured sense of the required strength and 
quality of colour, every tone responding with vivid 
directness to the impression of reality. 


The main strength of the present exhibition 
lies, as we have already hinted, in the realm of 
ideal art, but the claims of genre-painting are 
nevertheless adequately supported by Mr. Linton 
and Mr. Tissot. Mr. Linton has hitherto been 
chiefly known by the excellence of his work in 
water-colour. He has only lately adopted the 
richer medium, and he has perhaps still something 
to learn as to its uses and capabilities. Already, 
however, he is so far master of his material as to 
be able to secure a rich and luminous quality of 
colour. A tendency towards exaggerated depth 
of shadow he will doubtless correct with further 
practice, for it belongs exclusively to his work in oil, 
and this defect is even now not so graveas to destroy 
the peculiar beauty of his art—a beauty that 
depends upon the skill with which a single local 
tint is submitted to varying conditions of light 
and air. We trust that Mr. Linton, now that he 
is about to take =r pery of the larger facilities 
of oil painting, will not limit his study to subjects 
of genre or to the reproduction of different styles 
of historical costume. His gifts are of a kind to 
entitle him to make trial of a higher order of 

ictorial ideas and to justify him in applying his 
individual gifts as a colourist to the treatment of 
nude form. In the suggestion of severity in 
design which his pictures contain, his art is radi- 
cally distinguished from that of Mr. Tissot, 
who is an uncompromising realist in invention 
no less than in the purely executive quali- 
ties of his painting. Mr. Tissot is constantly 
attracted by the facts of modern life, and he has 
no desire to refine upon the realities that serve as 
the material of his art. But the power with 
which he renders these facts is beyond dispute, 
and it may be said further that, however vulgar 
the truths he chooses to illustrate, there is always 
a certain artistic intention in the chosen mode of 
expression. Before leaving the West Gallery we 
must not omit to notice the portrait of Mrs. Yates 
Thompson (No. 83) by Mr. John Collier, and the 
small studies of heads by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
nor must we pass unrecognised the life-size figure 
in bronze (No. 306) by Mr. W. B. Richmond, Mr. 
Richmond has just been elected Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Oxford, and his high and varied accomplish- 
ments will entitle him to speak with authority 
upon all that concerns the technical processes of 
artistic production. There are but few painters of 
our school, and perhaps not many of our sculptors, 
who could so successfully have mastered the diffi- 
culties of the problem which he has here under- 
taken to solve. The impression of movement is 
secured in nearly every point of view from which 
the figure may be regarded, and there is scarcely any 
aspect of the work that does not yield a sufficiently 
graceful composition of lines, J. Comyns Carr, 





GERMAN IMPERIAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Art the meeting of April 4, Prof. Helbig spoke on 
the subject of some statuettes discovered on the 
Tonks which he believed to be representations 
of the Penates. Dr. Purgold gave a discourse on 
some vase-paintings. Marchese Eroli referred to 
the excavations of antiquities during 1877 in 
the territory of Amelia; and finally Dr. Koerte, 
having returned from his journey in Greece, pre- 
sented the catalogue of the ancient sculptures 
of Boeotia prepared by him at the instance of the 
Institute in Athens. 

The meeting of the 18th was the last of the 
ordinary *éuntons, and was very largely attended. 
Many of the delegates from German, French, 
and Italian universities who had assembled in 
Rome to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institute were present. The 
first speech was that of Prof. Brunn, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, who was fora long period secre- 
tary of the Institute, but had now been absent from 
Rome fourteen years. He was desirous of paying 
his tribute by declarations of affection and gratitude 
to the institution with which were linked some 
of the dearest memories of his literary career. 
Afterwards he spoke of the statue of an athlete 
preserved in the Museum of Munich, comparing 
it with a similar statue—of which, however, the 
head was wanting—in the Museum at Dresden ; 
ana took the opportunity of discussing the charac- 
teristics of the school of Myron with the authority 
which he has so deservedly ecquired in the history 
of art. 

The meeting was then addressed by Signor L. 
Ceselli, who exhibited a small bronze weight with 
an inscription inlaid in silver letters, in which 
might be read “Castror. Aug. p.::”; he con- 
sidered it to have been a pondus castrense, be- 
longing to the castra praetoria, and left it to 
learned numismatists and epigraphists to judge 
whether, after the discovery of this weight— 
which preserves its inscription so completely—the 
ordinary reading of the inscriptions on weights 
‘ex. a. cas.” (exactum ad castoris) ought not to be 
modified. 

After Ceselli, whose conclusions were thought 
to deserve consideration by Prof. Henzen 
and Commendatore de Rossi, Signor Mochi 
spoke upon questions of topography of the 
territory of Urbino; and afterwards Prof. Helbig 
exhibited a vase discovered at Capua, repre- 
senting Pallas making the Trojan horse. The 
technical execution is curious, since the artist, in 
contrast to other representations of the same sub- 
ject, wished to show that the horse was of clay 
and not of wood, and has therefore made use of 
engobe in the rilievo of the horse. 

In conclusion, Prof. Barnabei observed that in a 
memorandum read by Prof. C. Tommasi-Crudeli 
at the last réunion of the Royal Academy of the 
Lincei mention was made of the distribution of water 
beneath the soil of the Campagna of Rome, and the 
systems were enumerated which the ancients had 
adopted to provide a course for this water, and to 
remove the cause of the malaria. In some parts 
superficial drainage was effected by means of 
forme cieche (sulci), or by tubes of porous clay, 
adapted to the absorption of the water by infil- 
tration ; at other points subterranean drainage by 
means of shafts, generally pierced in the strata 
of tufo, had been employed. . These shafts, which 
were frequently found in the Campagna, if cleansed 
furnished sufficient water for the needs of flocks 
and of human beings. In one of them, which 
was discovered in a tufo cave in the locality of 
Due Case, on the Via Flaminia, during the process 
of its cleansing, a large pike and an iron hook 
were found. The pike is of the same form as those 
represented in the hands of fossores in the Cata- 
combs, and the hook served to hold the light 
for the patient toil necessary in making so narrow 
a subterranean passage. Prof. Barnabei exhibited 
to the audience these two objects discovered in 
the shaft, which have been presented by Prof. 
Tommasi to the Kircherian Museum. 





ART SALES, 


Berore the Wardell and Fuller Maitland sale, 
recorded below, there were sold at Messrs, 
Christie’s on May 3 and following days the col- 
lections of Jonathan Nield, of William Fenton, 
and of Joseph Fenton, all of Rochdale. These 
collections included very popular and highly 
esteemed examples of modern English art. In 
the first collection—that of Mr. Jonathan Nield— 
there was contained Mr. Calderon's picture of 
Victory, which fell to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 1,000 
guineas, A very good example of William Col- 
lins, painted about 1823 or 1828, and representing, 
as was the painter’s wont, a coast-scene with 
fishermen and boats, fell to the same purchaser for 
400 guineas. The Thames at Westminster, by 
John Constable, realised 410/., and an even larger 
sum was realised by his Stoke by Nayland, Suffolk, 
By E. W. Cooke there was an important example 
—Venice from the Lagoon—which realised 
guineas. Lancaster Sands—one of many pictures 
of this subject by David Cox—fetched 310/., and 
A Rocky Dell, by T. Creswick, 3007. Mr. T. 
Faed’s Sunday Afternoon, painted in 1871, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy, sold 
for 6201. A picture by Mr. W. P. Frith 
illustrating an important e in Kenilworth 
fetched 410/. By Frederick Goodall there was 
The Wedding Dance, Brittwny, which fell to the 
bid of 760/., and Hagar and Ishmael, which 
reached 9507. Our Northern Wall, one of the 
finest coast-pieces of Peter Graham, fell to the 
bid of 4007. Mr. Hook’s Overtaken by the Tide 
reached 1,020/., and his Crossing the Brook, 6601. 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s Sport in the Highlands 
fetched 1,450/.: his King of the Forest, 1,000/. 
The Nut-Brown Maid, by Mr. George Leslie, 
realised 500/., and Lavinia, 1,000/. Mr. J. Linnell, 
sen., was represented by the Woodcutters, which 
fell to the bid of 4107. Capital and Labour, a 
tolerably humorous design of Mr. H. S. Marks, 
sold for 1,050/. William Miiller’s Gillingham 
Church reached 700/., and his Alexandria, 7601. 
A picture of The Lake of Como, by Clarkson 
Stanfield, sold for 630/. There was also a copy 
of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, stated to consist of 
seventy-two plates. It realised 335/. 


In Mr. William Fenton's collection there were 
especially noticeable Mr. George Leslie’s Pot 
Pourri—an attractive Academy picture of a few 

ears ago—which realised 1,150/.; and a picture 
by Josef Israels, reckoned among the chief works 
of this favourite master, which sold for 1,610/. 


Mr. JosrpH Fenton's collection contained, 
among others, Fallow Deer and Fawn, by Ausdell, 
which fell for 150/. ; T. S. Cooper’s Snowdon, with 
peasants, sheep, and lambs, which fell for 310/.; 
T. Creswick’s Waterfall, 3201.; A Harvest Field 
at sunset, with figures of peasants, by John Linnell, 
sen., 800/.; and the Harvest Dinner, a capi 
example of the same artist, 1,610/. (Vokins), 
There were also sold several pictures by Morland, 
Muller, and Patrick Nasmyth. An Interior of 
the Cathedral of Milan, by David Roberts, reached 
1,400/.; and a picture of Macbeth and the Witches, 
by Clarkson Stanfield, 390/. 


On Saturday last was sold more than one import- 
ant collection of pictures ; the late Mr. John War- 
dell’s came first. By Cornelius Bega, or attributed 
to him, was a Duet, an interior with two figures, 
of much less than his ordinary repulsiveness, 
which sold for 42/, (Casella); by A. Brauwer, 
The Card-Players, 2 small but important picture 
from the collection of William Delafield, 2837. 10s. 
(Agnew); by Gonzales Coques, The Duet, from 
the Wynn Ellis collection—a picture exhibited at 
Leeds in i868—162/. 15s. (Lord Powerscourt) ; 
by Jan le Duc, An Interior with Figures, from 
Mr. Henry Farrer's collection, 997. 15s. (Martin 
Colnaghi); by De Lorme, a large and capi 
example, A Church Interior, very grey in colour, 
but with a picturesque effect of cool sunlight, 
4201. (Agnew); by W. Mieris, The Guitar- 
Player —a gentleman ov a balcony playing ® 
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guitar, an attendant on the left and a landscape 
on the right—514/. 10s. (Annoot). This picture 
had passed through the collections of Mr. Samuel 
Wheeler and Mr. Albert Levy, and had been 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1854 and 
at the Winter Exhibition at Burlington House in 
1875. By Moucheron and Adrian van de Velde 
—the architecture and landscape the work of the 
one, and the figures that of the other—was a small 
design, The Gardens of the Palace, which fell for 
304/. 10s. By Netscher there was a portrait of a 
lady in a white satin dress and blue bodice, which 
fell for 1687. (Sir J. Leslie). Attributed to 
Rembrandt—but possibly of somewhat uncertain 
ascription — was a magnificent portrait, ut 
forward as that of the artist's wife, but 
most obviously not the portrait of Saskia van 
Uylenburg, the first wife of Rembrandt. It had 
extreme truth of expression, richness of colour, 
and fullness of light; it fell to the bid of 666/. 15s. 
(Corbett); last year the same work was sold in 
the collection of Mr. Graham-White for 472. 
By Eglon van der Neer—an admired painter of 
satin and various fabrics—there was a some- 
what important example called The Visit, which 
fell to the bid of 3047. 10s. (Agnew) ; this appears 
to have been sold for 230. a few years since, in 
Mr. Cope’s collection. An ug oy example of 
Wouvermans, A Hawking Party, elaborately 
described in Smith’s Catalogue Ratsonné, and ex- 
hibited at Burlington House in 1872, and some- 
what recently in the collection of Mr. Albert 
Levy—sold for 7877. 10s. (Annoot)—a sum con- 
siderably below that which was given for it when 
it left the collection of Mr. Levy. The Gardens 
of a Palace, by Jan Wynants, with figures attri- 
buted to Lingelbach, fetched the sum of 1085/. 
(MartinColnaghi). Among a very few English pic- 
tures there was, first,a Barker of Bath—7he Sand- 
Girl, exhibited, it is said, at the Royal Academy 
in 1797—which sold for 46/. 4s. (G arvels and next, 
a large landscape and figure-piece by George 
Morland—a scene of open country with figures at 
aninn door. It is attributed to the year 1794; 
it came from the collection of John Nicholson, 
and now sold for 336/. (Agnew). 

A ¥FEw pictures belonging to the late Mr. 
George Faulkner, of Crumpsall, near Manchester, 
were offered for competition on Saturday before 
the dispersion under the hammer of the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Fuller Maitland. There was 
observed among them a good example of Jan 
Wynants, a landscape with hilly ground on the 
right, a pool on the left, with meadows beyond, 
and the whole overshadowed by heavy rain- 
clouds: the picture—an exhibited one—signed J. 
Wynants, and dated at the bottom 1669. It 
realised at Saturday’s auction 315/. (Everard). 
There was also another important Dutch picture 
—an interior by Adrian van Ostade—Boors 
carousing, two of them leaning on a window-sill, 
another with his cap in his hand, another hand- 
ling a flute. This picture, the progress of which had 
been traced through several collections, and which 
was last seen at the Exhibition of Old Masters at 
Burlington House last winter, is described in 
Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné ; and when offered for 
competition on the present occasion it realised 
420/. (Annoot). By Karel du Jardin there was 
an Italian landscape, which sold for 252/. (Agnew). 
It had been seen at the British Institution, and 
whey in the collection of William Wells, of 

eaf. 


In “another Property ” sold the same day there 
occurred the Kilyarran Castle of Turner, from 
the Gillott collection. It sold for 220/, 10s. 
(Levy), while the Times informs us that in 1872, 
at the Gillott sale, it brourht 600/, ; and that sub- 
sequently, at M. Durand Ruel’s sale in Paris, 
It fetched about twice that sum. The fact 
that, though it is a tolerable example of a 
master never more justly in repute than at 
Present, it passed into new hands on Satur- 
day for a sixth of what it fetched but com- 
paratively lately is an interesting instance of 





fluctuations due to the chances of the auction- 
room. The very considerable picture of Dartmouth 
Harbour, painted by William Collins, R.A., was 
~ up at 500 guineas, and was knocked down to 
r. Agnew at 1,575/.—the highest figure reached 
by any work in Saturday’s sale. By Old Crome 
there was noticeable in the present collection a 
small but very beautiful picture of the New Mills, 
Norwich—full of delicate colour and light. It 
fetched on Saturday 1997. 10s. (Agnew). An 
example of Etty, painted, it was said, in 1835, 
sold for 5257. (Owen), and a small engraved pic- 
ture of Géréme’s—Dante—for 5351. (Goupil). 


From the late Mr. Fuller Maitland’s collection 
there were seen first some sketches or studies by 
Wilkie, of which one, a Landscape with Cattle, 
fetched 60/. 18s. (Hill), and another, a Cottage 
Interior, 431, 1s. (Pryor). Among the Constables 
there were noted specially a view of the Vale o 
Dedham (signed J. Constable, 1811), whic 
passed under the hammer for 315/. (Daniel), and 
Weymouth Bay—a sketch for the picture now in 
the Louvre, and of which it is understood other 
versions exist—157/. 10s. (Daniel). Again, 
among the sketches of Constable there was a 
River Scene, with cattle in the meadows, 597. 17s. 
(Hill), and a vivid sketch of thickly-wooded Land- 
scape, with sheep in the foreground, 68/. 5s. (Lum- 
ley). By Old Crome, Oaks in Kimberly Park, 
210/. (Lumley), and a Group of Oaks on a Sandy 
Bank, 3571. (Graves)—both exhibited at Burling- 
ton House and at the South Kensington Museum. 
Also a very patient study of a Thistle, which sold 
for 471. 5s. (Levy). This also had been much re- 
marked when it was at Burlington House. 
Again, A Barge with Fishermen, by the 
same Norwich master, sold for 168/, (Lumley). 
This price was exceeded by a picture of 
John Sell Cotman—Barges on a Broad in a Mist 
—a picture of rich if heavyish colour and unde- 
sirable form, not perhaps one of the most agree- 
able examples of the master. It sold for 178i. 
10s, (Owen). By Copley Fielding there was a 
Mountain Scene, which fell for 110/. 5s. (Fine Art 
Society). The pictures attributed to Turner were 
comparatively unimportant. By R. P. Bonington 
there was a small but finished picture—The 
Chateau of the Duchesse de Berri, on the Garonne 
—which reached the sum of 315/. 10s. (Allan): 
and by Richard Wilson a View of Tivoli and the 
Campagna—perhaps the most familiar subject of 
the master—99/, 15s. (Pryor). Among foreign 

ictures from the collection of Mr. Fuller Mait- 
and we may note a great landscape by Rubens, 
of field scenery with a winding river and willows 
and figures in the foreground. The work had 
been admired at Burlington House in 1875, and it 
now fetched under the hammer 840/. (Daniel). 
By Van der Capella, there was a Snow Scene, which 
sold for 2107. (Levy), and a View on the Scheldt, 
731. 10s, (Lumley). By Jacob Ruysdael there was 
a vigorous landscape—the Edge of a Wood, with 
felled trees—which fell to the bid of 3887. 10s. 
(Manning). By Francia, a Madonna and Child, 
with two angels—the Child placed on a yellow 
cushion on a stone balustrade—sold for 278/. 
(Gibbons). Attributed to Fra Angelico, there was 
a Virgin Rising from the Tomb—with St. Bona- 
ventura and St. Francis in adoration in the fore- 
ground—152/. (Lane); and, assigned to Cosimo 
Roselli, a picture of a Sicilian saint, St. Wilgi- 
fortis, with other saints, reached the sum of 78/. 15s. 
(Evans). Following these pictures from Stanstead 
came a small group of pictures, the property 
of a nobleman, which fell generally for smaller 
prices than those attained earlier in the sale, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe German painter, Wilhelm Kiimpel, whose 
studies of New Forest scenery are exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
has just been nominated a member of the Société 
royale Belge des Aquarellistes, Some of his paint- 





- 


ings will figure in the Society’s next Exhibition at 
Brussels. 


Ayn exhibition of the works of M. de Nittis, the 
distinguished French painter who has several 
times made our London streets the subject of his 
art, is now open in Paris, in the gallery attached 
to the office of the journal called La Vie Moderne, 
7 Boulevard des Italiens. 


Mr. James Casstx, R.S.A., died in Edinburgh 
on the 11th inst. Among his principal works are 
The Mussel-Gatherers, The Mouth of the Mersey, 
The Sea breaking on a lee Shore at North Berwick, 
a portrait of the late John Phillip, &c. 


An exhibition of pictures and studies by Col. 
James Fairman, of New York, an artist who re- 
cently gave a lecture before the Fine Art Society, 
may be seen for a few weeks at the Society's 
Galleries in Conduit Street. The paintings are 
chiefly of bold rock- and sea-subjects; some of 
them dealing with the sea in its wildest moods, 
and others as it ripples and sparkles among its 
crags beneath the glowing light of the setting sun. 
Col. Fairman is particularly successful in catching 
the expression, if it may be so called, of the masses 
of rock that project from the shore into the sea. 
In several of his pictures, and in many of his 
studies, he has represented these with remarkable 
effect ; but he is less happy in expressing inland 
scenery and foliage ; and, with the exception of a 
very striking picture of The Plains of Sharon from 
the Mountains of Judea, his distant views are 
scarcely satisfactory. 


Tue town of Cahors has recently received from 
the French Government a gift of the “white 
elephant” description. It is Henri Eugéne Dela- 
croix’ huge picture of The Rebel Angels, which 
made a striking figure at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion last year. There it showed to advantage, but, 
unfortunately, it cannot be got, with its frame, 
into the picture gallery of the Cahors Museum. 
It will either, like the Vicar of Wakefield's family 
piece, have to lean helplessly against the wall to 
the derision of the multitude, or else a new gallery 
will have to be built for it. 


THE question of lighting the grand nave of the 
Palais de Industrie by means of the electric light 
during the Salon is, according to the Chronique 
des Arts, again under consideration. The experi- 
ments hitherto made in the lighting of picture- 
galleries by this method have not been encourag- 
ing. 

THe Administration of Fine Arts in France, 
with its usual wonderful liberality in the bestowal 
of commissions, has just ordered five large panels 
for the decoration of the Hétel de Ville of Belfort, 
to be painted with subjects drawn from the his- 
tory of the town. These are undertaken respec- 
tively by MM. Detaille (who will represent the 
defence of Belfort under General Lecourbe), de 
Neuville, J. R. Fleury, Albert Maignan, and 
Lucien Mélingue. 


AFTER many years of labour Director Carl Von 
Piloty has at last finished his great decorative and 
historical painting for the new Rathhaussaal in 
Munich. This painting is intended, so far as we 
can understand, as a sort of apotheosis of all the 
great men to whom Munich has given birth, or 
who have merited especial remembrance by her. 
In composition the work is said to resemble some- 
what Kaulbach’s Age of the Reformation, the 
great picture which now hangs in the hall of the 
new museum at Berlin; but it is far more realistic 
in treatment, the assembled company being as far 
as possible — and all represented in the 
costume of their own day. The ancestors of several 
of the principal Munich families of the present 
time figure in this work among the noble company 
of electors, warriors, clergy, poets, and painters, 
whose names we are sorry to say are for the most 

rt unknown to us. It seems almost a pity, in- 
deed, that such an important painting should be 
one that cannot have much more than a local 
interest, 
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THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens with a 
learned analytical study, by M. Félix Ravaisson, 
of the antique mutilated statue of a woman known 
as the Venus of Vienne from its having been dis- 
covered about half-a-century ago near the town of 
Vienne, in Dauphiny. The statue, which is now 
in the Louvre, wants both head and arms, but its 
crouching posture allies it with certain figures of 
Venus that appear on coins in several towns of 
Bithynia ; and, strange to say, a passage in Pliny 
alludes to a Bithynian sculptor of the name of 
Daedalus as having executed a Venus at the Bath. 
M. Ravaisson is of opinion that in this Daedalus 
we have the sculptor of the Louvre statue. M. 
Lefort, who two or three years ago contributed 
some articles on “ Murillo and his Pupils,” now 
enters upon the subject of Velasquez. He quotes 
Wilkie’s impressions of the great Spanish master 
recorded in a letter to Lawrence, in which he 
says that Velasquez has a “ familiar air,” so 
that in walking through the galleries containing 
his works he felt as if surrounded by English 
pictures. Unfortunately, the etching given of his 
portrait of the Infanta Marguerite in the Louvre 
gives a very imperfect idea of his work. An 
article on Prud’hon and his relations with Mdlle. 
Constance Mayer, and a review of the French 
Society of Water-colour Painters, are the other 
articles of most interest in the number. 


Tur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is enlivened 

this month by an etching from one of Makart’s 
sketches for the Festal Procession which took 
lace lately in Vienna on the occasion of the 
Danwers Silver Wedding. Isidor Krsnjavi 
finishes his study of Tiepolo, and Fabriczy con- 
tinues his history of art in the time of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty. Beyond these articles there is 
nothing of much interest. 


TueE Italians propose to celebrate, next Novem- 
ber, the 1800th anniversary of the destruction 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The most eminent 
archaeologists have been invited to attend. 


Pror. VircHow, who has been visiting Dr. 
Schliemann in the Troad, reports concerning his 
excavations to the Berlin Anthropological Society. 
He states that Dr. Schliemann is having a great 
—s of the surface cleared away in order to lay 

are the Trojan city, and in the course of the 

works great masses of charred buildings came to 
light, as well as large blocks of unburnt clay, 
evidently used in building the walls. In Vir- 
chow’s presence a second treasure was discovered, 
similar to the so-called “ Treasure of Priam,” 
consisting of long gold chains and gold discs, 
M. E. Burnouf is at present visiting Dr. Schlie- 
mann and investigating the site. 

Somk notice has already been taken of a memo- 
randum addressed to the Asiatic Society in Feb- 
ruary last, by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, urging the 
application of a measure like that of Sir John 
Lubbock to . antiquarian remains throughout 
India. In a later communication to the same 
society Mr. Rivett-Carnac illustrates the necessity 
for such legislation by an account of what has 
recently happened in the neighbourhood of the 
ruins of the city of Kanauj, where an immense 
quantity of ancient sculptures has been de- 
molished and used as ballast for the railway in 
course of construction from Cawnpore to Fateh- 
garh. 

Tue Festschrift sent by the University of 
Heidelberg for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
German Institute in Rome is written by Prof. 
Stark, and discusses two portrait heads in marble, 
of Alexander the Great, the one in the Erbach 
collection, the other in the British Museum: both 
being reproduced in the phototype process with 
singular success, The difference between them, as 
summed up by Prof. Stark, is that the Erbach 
head corresponds rather with what is known of 
the Athenian school of sculpture in the time ot! 


Leochares, while the British Museum head pos- 
sesses the fire of vitality characteristic of Lysippus, 
in which respect, -together with the  ideai 





rendering of the hair and other details, it is 
one of the finest examples of Greek portraiture 
in sculpture. The absence of the diadem, and the 
ram’s horn, which symbolised Alexander asa de- 
scendant of Ammon and as a monarch, is referred 
to in confirmation of the view that in both these 
heads he is represented as a young man not yet 
arrived at the throne, possibly much as in those 

oups in which he appeared beside his father 

hilip. An engraving of the British Museum 
head was published in vol. ii. of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (9th edition), in the article * Classical 
Archaeology ;” and Prof. Stark is therefore not 
correct to the letter when he claims this publica- 
tion of his to be the first. 


From Capri we receive the following items of 
studio news:—Mrs. Anderson, an artist long 
resident in the island, has sent to England a 
picture of a Japanese lady reclining on a mat. 
She is dressed in a creamy-white robe enlivened 
with bands of cherry colour, and with the Prince 
of Awa’s crest in black on either side of her 
bosom; her hair is bound by a red fillet and 
tortoiseshell pins; a rich red sash is round her 
waist ; and her left arm rests on a mass of bronze 
satin embroidered with a dragon and prismatic 
tints. The lady is in the act of offering arbutus 
berries to a white parrot perched on a black 
lacquer cabinet enriched with golden storks and 
bullrushes in relief. The greenish-grey wall 
forming the background is decorated with a flight 
of swallows and a picture of a grey landscape- 
subject with white cranes. This work is much 
praised by the artist colony in Capri; the various 
textures are admirably rendered—the black and 
gold cabinet a marvel of realistic execution.—Mr. 
Walter Anderson has completed a subject of a 
graceful girl-figure dressed in white and seated in 
a garden, playing with leaves. The girl’s head is 
extremely well painted, and the whole effect of the 
a is grey and quiet.—Mr. Talmage White, 

eing engaged on private commissions, sends 
nothing to the London exhibitions, but two of his 
water-colours, recently purchased by the French 
collector M. Hartmann, will probably be exhibited 
in Paris. His important oil-painting, The Temples 
of Paestum, evening effect, which excited so much 
attention in Roman art-circles some time ago, has 
just been added to the private collection of Mr. 
W. H. Wills, of Clifton. 


Tue third volume of Mr. Burgess’s Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India deals with the 
remains in the districts of Bedar and Aurungabad, 
except as regards the Cave Temples of Elira and 
Junnar, which are reserved for a future volume, 
to be devoted exclusively to these and other early 
Rock Temples. The present volume, however, 
gives a full description, with full-page photographs 
and plans, of the three groups of Buddhist caves 
at Aurungabad, and of the later Jain and Brah- 
minical hermitages at Dhardsinva, Karusa, and 
Amba. All over the district Buddhist, Saiva, 
Varshnava, and Jain caves are found in close 
proximity; and the remains, even in the 
same cave, of different religious faiths 
show that adherents of these various sects have 
sometimes succeeded one another in the possession 
of the same sacred places. This volume also in- 
cludes an account of Kalyana, the old capital of 
the Western Chalukyas; and of Paithin, the 
Baidava of Ptolemy, and the residence of Saliva- 
hana, the conqueror, according to the legend, of 
Vikramaditya. Dr. Biihler has edited and trans- 
lated several of the most important inscriptions 
discovered, including two Valabhi grants, one of 
Guhasena, and one of Silaiditya III]. And in a 
valuable appendix are the texts and versions of 
twenty-eight Sanskrit and Old Oanarese inscrip- 
tions, belonging chiefly to the districts dealt 
with in the first volume of the Reports. 
The ery aa oy facsimiles of these inscriptions, 
prepared by Mr. Griggs, of Peckham, are evidence 
of the great accuracy with which such valuable 
historical documents can now be preserved as per- 








manent records, and, with the elaborate plans 
and the beautiful photographs which accompany 
the description of the ruins, render this volume a 
fitting sequel to the two previous Reports. The 
work is in every way worthy of Mr. Burgess’s 
high i sone ye and scholars will look forward 
with enhanced interest to the succeeding volumes 
of his Report, which, we are glad to notice, ap- 
pear with commendable regularity and frequency, 
Historic Portraits of the Court of Henry VIII. 
By Hans Holbein. Reproduced in Autotype by 
Permission of Her Majesty the Queen from 40 of 
the original Drawings in the Royal Lib 
(Arundel Society.) It would not only “ 
difficult,” as stated in the Preface, “to over- 
estimate the artistic value of this series of por- 
traits,” but likewise to over-estimate their historical 
value, for here, more vividly even than in the 
brilliant pages of Froude, are presented to us the 
actual men and women who formed that curiously 
complex society which moved around the throne of 
Henry VIII.; a society wherein the new leaven 
was fermenting powerfully, and the old order 
changing amid many struggles into the new. The 
reign of Henry VIL. is a period that will always 
have a great interest for Englishmen ; and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as the rarest good fortune 
that has preserved for us these striking portraits of 
some of its most remarkable men drawn by the 
hand of such a master as Holbein. How they 
came into the possession of the Crown is not very 
clearly made out, but Queen Caroline, according to 
Horace Walpole, found them in a bureau in 
Kensington Palace—where theyhad apparently long 
lain forgotten—and, perceiving their value, had 
them framed and hung up. They are now kept at 
Windsor, but several of the finest of them, it will 
be remembered, were exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1877-78, and Her Majesty has now 
kindly permitted the whole set to be reproduced 
and published under the sanction of the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. In these reproductions the present 
condition of each drawing is accurately seen. 
Many of them have suffered greatly from time, 
damp, and wear, but some few are nearly as 
bright as when first drawn in Holbein’s sketch- 
book. It seems to have been the fashion for 
artists at that time to draw these large heads in 
chalk or pencil. Diirer, we know, made a number 
of such drawings during his visit to Augsburg in 
1518 of all the notabilities then attending the 
Reichstag, and Holbein evidently took pleasure 
in this kind of work, for which his bold 
style was peculiarly suited. In some instances, 
no doubt, these sketches were intended as 
studies for more finished works; we are, indeed, 
occasionally able to trace the picture to which 
they belong, but in others the drawing would 
seem to have been made simply for its own sake, 
either for the artist’s own satisfaction, or for that 
of the person represented. Among the most in- 
teresting from an historical point of view of the 
forty portraits here reproduced are those of Wil- 
liam Warham Archbishop of Canterbury —a 
study for the picture in Lambeth Palace—John 
Fisher Bishop of Rochester, John Russell Earl of 
Bedford, Thomas Earl of Surrey, Lord Cobham, 
Anna Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Sir Thomas Eliot, and Sir Thomas More and 
various members of his family—including his only 
son, John More, whose portrait seems to belie the 
tradition that he was an idiot, for it represents a 
handsome, thoughtful youth with eyes cast 
down upon a book that he holds in his hands. 
The portrait of Sir Thomas More himself is much 
more obliterated than those of his son and his 
father, but we are yet able to trace in it the 
massive character of the man, his firmness of pur- 
pose and vigour of intellect. It is the same with 


all these portraits, whether the persons they repre- 
sent are known to us or not: they all arrest our 
attention, and seem to have something to tell us 
of their thoughts and doings, very unlike the por- 
traits that we find stuck into the pages of the 
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modern photographic album, where everyone is 
represented with the same expression of mild im- 
becility. In this Holbein Album, whatever there 
may be, there is certainly no imbecility. Many 
of the portraits are decidedly ugly, and all the 
ladies, even Anna Boleyn, are very prim and 
demure-looking; but they have all some sort of 
meaning in their faces, and so awaken our interest 
for their own sake, as well as our admiration for 
the supreme skill of the master who has thus en- 
abled us to know them. Scarcely any better idea 
of Holbein’s power as a portraitist could, indeed, 
be gained than from this book, and we heartily com- 
mend the study of it to all lovers of his work, as 
well as to all those interested in the period of 
English history it illustrates, It is one of the 
many boons that photography has conferred upon 
us, that it should have placed this magnificent 
series of portraits at our command. 








MUSIC. 


THE uncompromising opponents of Wagner have 
never hesitated to assert that the apparent a 
larity of Tannhduser and m at the Royal 
Italian Opera was due entirely to Mdme. Albani. 
That Mr. Gye has included these works in the 
répertotre of the present season, when the services 
of the Canadian artiste are not available, testifies, 
however, to his faith in the public appreciation of 
their intrinsic merits. If ap ces may be 
trusted, Lohengrin is held in higher estimation 
than the earlier opera, a somewhat curious circum- 
stance, considering that it contains less of music 
calculated to suit the popular palate. But the 
Elsa of Mdlle. Heilbron is certainly a more ac- 
ceptable performance than the Elizabeth of Mdme. 
Cepeda. The Spanish prima donna sings the 
music of her part satisfactorily, but neither 
in appearance nor in manner does she 
approach the ideal of Wagner. On the other 
hand, Mdlle. Heilbron identifies herself thoroughly 
with the poet’s conception, and her rendering of 
the character is full of charm. Signor Sylva is 
a very conscientious artist, and his performance of 
the title-rd/e in Tannhduser merits warm enco- 
miums. Both works have now been played with 
sufficient frequency to ensure general accuracy in 
the ensemble, but in justice to the composer it is 
necessary to utter a word of protest against the 
heedless mutilation of the scores. In this respect 
Lohengrin suffers most severely. The grand scene 
between Telramund and Ortrud in the second act 
is now ego | eliminated, to the great detri- 
ment of the work considered as a drama. The 
bridal scene in the third act is also cruelly cur- 
tailed; and the subsequent assembly of the chief- 
tains of Brabant—perhaps the most stirring epi- 
sode in the opera—is entirely omitted. 


Tue last of the Orystal Palace Saturday Con- 
certs was unmarked by any special feature of 
interest. Baron Bédog d’Orezy’s overture to The 
Renegade was performed at a New Philharmonic 
concert last season. It is a clever work, and the 
orchestration is very elaborate and brilliant. 
Seiior Sarasate played a Ballade and Polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps, and a Sérénade Mélancholique, by 
Tchaikowsky. Both works enabled him to display 
his almost unrivalled command over the technique 
of the violin. The concert concluded with Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Miss Georgina 
Burns and Mr. Joseph Maas were the vocalists. 
The reputation of these concerts has been worthily 
upheld during the past season. If the list of 
successful novelties has been more meagre 
than usual, the fault can scarcely be said 
to be with the executive; and, at any rate, the 
production of such works as the second symphony 
im D and the violin concerto of Brahms is alone 
Sufficient to stamp the season as one of fruitful 
result. The present moment may be a fitting one 
to call attention to a recent change in the arrange- 


ment of the programme—a mr by no means to 
comm . We refer to slecing of the 





7 either at the beginning or the end of 
the concert. It is to the splendid performances of 
the orchestra that the widespread fame of these 
concerts is due, and the symphony must, therefore, 
be generally considered the most important feature 
in each programme. For that reason its perform- 
ance should not be open to any possible loss of 
effect by reason of disturbance caused by late ar- 
rivals or early departures among the audience. The 
usual extra concert for the benefit of Mr. Manns is 
announced to take place to-day. The programme 
is very elaborate, both in the choice of works and 
in the number of executants. Two movements 
from Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, and Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, “The Battle of the Huns,” are 
the leading novelties. 


THE new works presented at the students’ con- 
cert of the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening were two anthems, “O Lord, the very 
Heavens,” by G. F. Smith, and “ Praise God,” by 
E. G. Croager ; and a song entitled “ Doubt Not,” 
by Margaret Gyde. The violin-playing of Mr. 

rank. Arnold in Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Caprice 
was greatly applauded. 


THE pianoforte quartett in O minor by Mr. F. 
H. Cowen introduced at his Matinée Musicale at 
Dudley House on Monday is an exceedingly well 
written work. ‘The first and last movements are 
characterised by considerable vigour and brilliancy; 
the slow movement in E flat is very melodious, 
and the Scherzo in F minor is piquant and effective. 
We believe the quartett is not a recent com- 
a but it contains so much of promise that 

. Cowen may be encouraged to pursue the 
higher forms of art with credit to himself and 
advantage to the cause of English music. A word 
of commendation may be bestowed on M. Musin 
for his brilliant violin-playing ; otherwise the mis- 
cellaneous portion of the concert contained nothing 
worthy of comment. 


At the Musical Union matinée of Tuesday the 
concerted works performed were Mendelssohn’s 
quartett in E flat (Op. 12), Schumann’s quintett 
in E flat (Op. 44), and Beethoven’s quartett in G 
(Op. 18, No. 2). These several examples of three 
great composers were executed in the most 
masterly style, Signor Papini being again the 
leader, and Mdme. Essipoff the pianist. The 
Russian artiste selected as her solos a Berceuse in 
G by Leschetizky, Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, and 
Rubinstein’s Valse Allemande in F, The Chopin 
excerpt was exquisitely played. Especially note- 
worthy was the tender, lingering delivery of the 
subsidiary theme, so frequently spoiled by being 
treated as a mere waltz tune, 


THE arrangements at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
have undergone serious modification almost daily 
in consequence of the indisposition of some of the 
leading artistes of the establishment. fignor 
Campanini has been unable to sing for at least a 
fortnight ; the rentrée of Mdme. Gerster has been 
postponed again and again, and at the moment of 
writing is fixed for Monday; while Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson has also been compelled to delay 
her welcome reappearance on the Anglo-Italian 
stage. One result of these vexatious circum- 
stances has been to confirm the position of Mdlle. 
Vanzandt before the patrons of the theatre. The 
youthful vocalist sang so carefully, and with such 
purity of taste, in La Sonnambula, that no doubt 
can be entertained of the distinguished position 
within her grasp, should she avail herself of the op- 

rtunities yet remaining for the purposes of study. 

ignor Vaselli, who appeared on Saturday as Valen- 
tine in Faust, showed such evident dramatic feeling 
that it is worth while to counsel him to play less 
to the audience and more to the characters with 
whom he may happen to be associated on the 
stage. The Marguerite on this occasion was 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, who cannot be commended 
for her vocal efforts, but whose reading of the part, 
in a histrionic sense, is worthy of attention. Such 


significant details as the mechanical plucking of 





flowers in the King of Thule song, or the symp- 
toms of approaching madness in the church scene, 
deserve recognition as being removed from the 
conventional business of this hackneyed part. On 
Tuesday Mdlle. Ambre essayed the character of 
Lucia with tolerable success. Despite the lack of 
sympathy in her voice, and her defective method 
of production, Mdlle. Ambre is too clever a per- 
former not to make her mark in anything she 
undertakes. She was very well supported by 
Signor Frapolli as Edgardo, and Signor Foli as 
Raimondo. 


TuE orchestral festival-concerts under the direc- 
tion of Herr Hans Richter have come toa con- 
clusion, and the net result of the undertaking must 
be pronounced eminently satisfactory. At the 
chamber concert given on Thursday week the one 
novelty of importance was a pianoforte quartett in 
F by Mr. ©. Villiers Stanford, the executants 
Laan rage Scharwenka, Franke, Hollander, and 
Van Biene. Our comments on the work must be de- 
ferred until another opportunity, which we trust 
will shortly oceur. The fame of Herr Richter’s 
conducting having spread, St. James’s Hall was 
a filled at the last orchestral con- 
cert on Monday. Except that the intonation 
of the brass was uncertain at the outset—prob- 
ably in consequence of the heated atmosphere— 
the playing of the band was as magnificent as 
ever. The Wagnerian selections included the pre- 
lude to Die Meistersinger, Hans Sach’s monologue 
from the same opera, the trio of Rhine daughters, 
and Siegfried’s “ Trauermarsch ” from Gétterddm- 
merung, The effect of these pieces under Herr 
Richter’s bdton was almost electrical, and the 
audience would have gladly heard each item a 
second time; but the conductor wisely declined 
all requests for encores. The picturesque overture 
to Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini was another example 
of finished orchestral playing, and an impressive 
So of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 

rought the concert toa termination. More inter- 
esting, however, than any remarks upon an event 
now past will be the announcement that Herr 
Richter will revisit London next season, to conduct 
a series of eight concerts, at which the nine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven will be performed in chrono- 
logical order. That the project will receive 
welcome and support from the musical public 
admits of not the smallest doubt. 


Tue miscellaneous concert given by the Bach 
Choir on Wednesday evening comprised much that 
was interesting. The only work by Bach was a 
double chorus, “ Now shall the grace,” being No, 50 
of the cantatas as published in the new complete 
edition of his works. It is a solid and dignified 
piece of writing, clear in rhythm and construction, 
though strictly contrapuntal from first to last. 
The performance of Brahms’s motet for five voices 
unaccompanied, “ Es ist das Heil,” suggested points 
of comparison between the old school and the new. 
It is but mere justice to Brahms to say that his 
scholastic writing in the eng composition is by no 
means unworthy to rank with that of the Leipzig 
cantor. The arrangement of the ancient chorale 
“ Es ist das Heil” is masterly both as regards con- 
struction and effect. A scene from Max Bruch’s 
Odysseus, “The Banquet of the Phoenicians,” 
proved more remarkable for the cleverness of its 
orchestration than for the beauty of the voice parts. 
The music of Herr Max Bruch is not wanting ina 
certain ponderous vigour, but in the qualities of 
brightness and variety it is lamentably deficient. 
The two excerpts last named, as well as 
Beethoven's Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt, were 
sung in the original German. New works by 
English composers being apparently not forthcom- 
ing, Sterndale Bennett’s cantata, “The Woman of 
Samaria,” was performed as a tribute to native 
art. The composer must have been strangely ad- 
vised to select such a narrative as that given in 
the fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel for 
musical treatment. No opportunity whatever is 
afforded for any dramatic feeling, and it is not 
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surprising that while Bennett’s music flows gently 
on, never offending and never exciting, until 
the close, we are then conscious that the work 
in its entirety is decidedly monotonous. 
The solos were taken by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. 
Kempton, and Mr. Thorndike. The gentleman 
last named is a baritone, with a pleasant voice and 
refined style. This concert brought the labours 
of the Bach Choir to a close for the present 
season. 


Mpeg. AnneEtrE Essrporr gave the first of two 
ianoforte recitals on Wednesday afternoon at St. 
ames’s Hall. Her programme was very diversified, 

containing examples from the works of eleven 
composers, The Russian artiste seems less at 
home in the works of Beethoven and the older 
classics than in those of the modern romantic 
school. Her interpretation of Beethoven's Varia- 
tions in C minor, and of pieces by Bach and Scar- 
latti, was hard and, indeed, rather unfinished. 
But Schumann’s Faschingsschwank, and some 
excerpts from Chopin, were charmingly rendered. 
The next recital will take place on Thursday, 
May 22. 
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PROFESSOR MULLER’S 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT MOLTKE. 


Translated by PERCY E, PINKERTON, 


AND EDITED BY 


Capt. H. M. HOZIER. 


“ Miiller’s admirable Life of Moltke.”—Globe, in leader on 
Lord Chelmsford, March 17. 

** Most graphic and picturesque.”—Morning Post. 

“A highly interesting monograph of this illustrious soldier.” 


Court Journal. 
“This interesting account of Moltke’s life.” 
United Service Gazette. 
“ Of absorbing interest to all...... Those who have under- 


taken it have shown themselves worthy of the subject, and de- 
serve our best thanks for presenting us with a book so full of 
interest—at the same time so true a description of a master- 
mind.”—Zzaminer. 

“Of the great, manly, modest old soldier, Moltke, we in 
England at all events have heard so little that there is scarcely 
a page in this admirable memoir that will not come upon the 
majority of readers with the agreeable shock of a pleasant 
revelation. The book is, indeed, a delightful one, admirably 


translated and edited...... It might have been written by an 
Englishman for the impartiality of the opinions in it.” 
Mayfair. 


“The volume is of great interest......It presents to us a 
man of fine character, and amazing force of intellect and will. 
os 66a0 We must not be tempted to further extracts, although 
the quotations given from Moltke’s letters are full of interest. 
We can only repeat what we have remarked already, that the 
book is one which ought to be read.” — Literary World. 

* The history of the two great campaigns, which are replete 
with military achievements of the highest order......cannot 
be studied with other than absorbing interest......In recom- 
mending this volume to our readers, we can only say that the 
translation of Mr. Pinkerton reads easily and well, and that 
the task of editing it has been performed by Capt. Hozier with 
success. The advantages afforded by his personal acquaint- 
ance with the two campaigns....have enabled the editor to 
discharge his duty in a very satisfactory manner, and to the 
great benefit of the biographer and of the readers of his 
work.” —Army and Navy Gazette, April 19. 

“It is just what a biography should be—brief, and yet full 
enough to give a clear idea of all the leading incidents in a Life 
that was well worth writing.” 

Naval and Military Gazette, April 16. 

“Tt is not a theme about which the author need feel diffi- 
dent, lest the subject he has selected should prove ‘caviare ta 
the general.’...... We can cordially recommend the reader to 
turn to these pages for himself.”"—Civil Service Gazette, April 12. 

“ Author, translator, and editor may be congratulated upon 
their respective shares in the production of this work, for all 
have done well, especially the author, who has had the good 
sense to write the Life of the great strategist within moderate 
limits...... The materials for this admirable biography have 
been derived from works either written by Moltke himself, or 
from information which he has himself furnished.” 

Broad Arrow, March 29, 
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